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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


N the present difficult and anxious crisis the speeches 
I delivered in both Houses of Parliament on the question 
‘at issue with America are in the highest degree satisfactory, 
‘7s showing the unanimous determination of the country to 
sist an unjustifiabledemand. Lord Dersy and Mr: 
| , accordance with the traditional practice of English states- 
jen, abstained from throwing any impediment in the way of 

| e firm and prudent policy announced by the Government 
“| the Speech from the Throne. Lord GranviLte, always 
us, was also firm and decided; and even Mr. Guap- 

-tpye, in language which has been criticized as going beyond 
te necessities of the occasion, showed that his blood was 
stirred at last. It is scarcely worth while to pursue Mr. 
DisraELi’s inquiry as to the exact date of the communication 
which has been forwarded to Washington. In matters of 
detail the Government has a right to exercise a latitude of 
discretion corresponding to the greatness of its responsibility. 
Lord GRANVILLE says that the advantages and disadvantages 
of various forms of communication were carefully considered, 
and Mr. GLapsToneE observed that the first words in the discus- 
sion are not necessarily the last. There could be no impropriety 
ina fortnight’s delay ; and perhaps it may have been well that 
the state of English feeling and opinion should be known in 
the United States before it became necessary to deal with 
official despatches. The American Government and Senate had 
announced their intention of waiting for the QuEEN’s Speech be- 
fore arriving atany decision, andit may be hoped that tle debates 
on the meeting of Parliament will also be carefully studied. 
On this occasion they will find that while, as on all former 
occasions, Parliament is anxious, even at the cost of consider- 
able sacrifices, to appease American hostility, there is neither 
hesitation nor difference of opinion as to the necessity of 
making a stand. Mr. Guapstone relies on the language 
of the , taken in connexion with the Protocols, 
and interpreted by the speeches of Lord GranviLte and Lord 
Rion, and by the subsequentysilence of the American Go- 
vernment; but he also remarks that, if any verbal ambiguity 
could be established, the impossibility that the American 
claim could have been submitted by an English Government 
to arbitration is in itself conclusive. In Mr. Disraexi’s words, 
“the American Case demands from this country a tribute 
“greater than could be exacted by conquest, which would 
“be perilous to our fortunes and fatal to our fame.” Mr. 
GLapstoneE adds that the sum demanded is greater than the 
penalty imposed by Germany on France, which was itself ten 
times as great as any similar payment recorded in history. 
The people of the United States must be well aware that 
Mr. Guapstone is passionately, if not excessively, devoted 
to the cause of peace; and he only expresses the uni- 
versal feeling of his countrymen when he declares that, “ if 
“ there is one country to which we are willing to give more, 
“and from which we are willing to exact less, that country 
“is the United States of America.” The most pacific of 
Ministers nevertheless reserves “ the right to fall back on the 
“ plea that a man or a nation must be taken to be insane, if 
“ supposed to admit in a peaceful arbitration claims which not 
“even the last extremities of war and the lowest depths of 
“ misfortune would force a people with a spark of spirit, with 
“the hundredth part of the traditions or courage of the people 
“of this country, to submit to at the point of death.” The 
Americans may perhaps be excused for contending in the first 
instance that, if the claimsare unreasonable, they will be rejected 
by.the Tribunal ; but a party to a controversy who submitsthe 
dispute to arbitration must be understood to admit that the 


clude a reference of the claims since advanced by the United 
States, the negotiators must, as Mr. GuapsToNe urges, have 
voluntarily conceded more than could be extorted by a con- 
queror. 

The New York Herald declares that the American people 
will require the utmost damages which the arbitrators may 
award, and that, if necessary, they will extort payment. 
at the point of the bayonet; and it is asserted in recent 
telegrams that the Washington Government is determined to 
adhere to the position it has taken. But there is no need to 
pay attention to insolent menaces or unauthenticated rumours ;. 
and in general the answers of the principal American papers to 
the English comments on the Statement of Claims confirm the 
conjecture that they would be utterly taken by surprise. The 
vituperative language and the monstrous demands of the 
American agents were regarded by their countrymen, with or 
Without approval, as empty bluster. It is impossible that there 
should have been no speculation on the probable reception of the 
document in England, if the people of the United States had 
supposed that they were preferring a serious claim for three 
or four hundred millions sterling. Their explanations of the 
official statement are evidently extemporized at a moment's 
notice, as when it is asserted that the indirect damages were 
intended to be set off against any unreasonable demands which 
might be preferred by English traders. It is certain that if 
the arbitration had proceeded on the basis adopted by the 
American agents, the Tribunal of Geneva would have awarded. 
or refused damages without reference to the litigation which 
might be simultaneously proceeding at Washington. The 
leaders of opinion in the United States will now have 
had time to reconsider their position, and it will be well 
if they adhere to the just and pacific feelings which pre- 
vailed two months ago; but there is too much reason to 
fear that the Government will be encouraged to persevere 
in its aggressive course. The strong and unanimous expres- 
sion in England of surprise and alarm, and the unexpected 
warmth of the Prime Muvister’s language, will furnish a plausi- 
ble cause of offence. Some Americans have not unreasonably 
remonstrated against the public discussion of issues which are 
to be tried before a competent tribunal; but it was scarcely 
possible to ascertain the scope of the arbitration without 
touching incidentally on the merits of the case. The tone 
and language of the American Statement of Claims were proper 
subjects of protest, even if they had been used in support of 
the most moderate demands. Above all, it has been necessary 
and opportune to examine into the extent and meaning of the 
reference. No arbitrator is a final judge of his own powers, 
and, in the absence of a superior tribunal, the litigant Govern- 
ments alone can deal with any difference of opinion as to the 
preliminary question. On the extreme supposition of an 
award condemning the English Government in the full amount 
of damages claimed by the Americans, the inevitable re- 
fusal to comply with the decision would have borne the 
semblance of bad faith; yet the American negotiators were 
well aware that the payment of any damages which might be 
awarded was necessarily contingent on the sanction of Parlia- 
ment; and they cannot have expected that the House of 
Commons would vote three hundred millions to be paid in 
tribute, until a dozen English counties were, like French 
departments, occupied by a hostile army. It is on all ac- 
counts better that the probable failure of the Treaty should be 
acknowledged before the commencement of the arbitration. 

When the immediate excitement has subsided, no reasonable 
American will deny that the unfortunate misunderstanding 
which has occurred was compatible with perfect sincerity on 
the part of England. ‘The laxity of the wording of the Treaty 


‘ion may possibly confirm and enforce the utmost demands 
of his adversaries. If the Treaty had been intended to in- 


might suggest an ambiguity, if it had been possible’that the 
English members of the High Commission should have agreed 
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to the ruinous surrender which would be implied in the 
American version of the arrangement. The explanations of 
the Treaty which were given by Lord Granvitite and Lord 
Ripon in answer to Lord Russetu’s speech and motion gave 
an official interpretation of the sense in which the Treaty was 
understood by the English Government. The Presient and his 
Ministers might indeed contend that they were not bound by 
any statement of the opposite party; but the contemptuous 
irony which would have been involved in deliberate, though 
tacit, encouragement of a misconception, would not be worthy 
of a powerful Government. ‘That the Ministerial explanation 
was allowed to pass without diplomatic comment or objection 
is proved by the passionless forensic statement which was 
afterwards prepared for the arbitration. If Lord GraNVILLE 
and Lord Riron were mistaken, the American Minister in 
England or the Secretary of State ought in common courtesy 
and fairness at once to have corrected the error. The un- 
ambitious English draughtsmen seem to have taken for their 
guidance rather the assumed intention of both parties than 
the words of the Treaty. In some instances, perceiving that 
the terms of the ex post facto law might possibly render a 
neutral liable for the operations of traders in contraband, the 
framers of the English Statement are compelled to rely on a 
voluntary waiver of the advantages which might have been 
derived from a too precipitate concession. The American 
Government, having since the civil war permitted the uncon- 
trolled supply of arms to belligerents, thought it pru- 
dent to announce that they would not insist on tlie 
clause which prohibited a neutral from furnishing military 
stores and equipments. The wording of the Second Article 
of the Treaty itself is not creditable to the English negotiators. 
If the clause is construed by itself, there is nothing to prevent 
the American counsel from claiming damages for the War of 
Independence, for the war of 1812, or for any of the nu- 
merous grievances which have been devised by a litigious 
neighbour during times of nominal peace. It has also been 
pointed out that the First Article, which, with the rest of the 
Treaty, was evidently dictated by the American Com- 
missioners, is copied word for word from Mr. HamiLton Fisii’s 
offensive dispatch to Lord Crarenpox. The Arherican 
Government will probably contend that phrases which were 
on the former occasion used in support of hostile and extor- 
tionate demands ought not even by English simplicity to have 
been understood in an innocent sense. It was not in this 
manner that negotiations were conducted by the agents of 
GRENVILLE, of CasTLEREAGH, of CANNING, or of PALMERSTON. 
Future diplomatists may learn from the disastrous miscarriage 
of Washington that abject submission is not even gainful, and 
that cowardice may be rasher than courage. 


It is unfortunately impossible to acquit Parliament or the 
community at large of the involuntary complicity which 
consists in acquiescence. ‘The House of Commons, which 
prattled and wrangled for months over the Purchase 
Bill and the Ballot Bill, never found a day for the 
discussion of one of the mest momentous of inter- 
national transactions. It was enough that American rancour 
was thought to have been at last appeased; and any disposi- 
tion to criticize the method of settlement was effectively 
removed by the participation in the Treaty of a recognized 
leader of the Opposition. Scarcely a single public speaker, 
and only one or two political writers, condemned the servile 
policy which, as they nevertheless believed, might have 
attained its immediate object. To the illusion which has now 
been rudely dispelled the admirers and the opponents of the 
Treaty were equally subject. There was probably not a single 
Englishman who suspected that the American statement of 
claims would include a demand for the cost of the pretended 
ue gas of the war. Even travellers and residents in the 

nited States shared in the universal belief that the contro- 
versy was practically settled. Excessive confidence in the jus- 
tice and good faith of the American Government may have 
been a proof of weakness; nor was there any reason why 
the meaning which was attached by the English Com- 
missioners to the Treaty should not have been distinctly 
expressed. ‘The vehemence which the American papers 
now denounce as unseemly represents a natural reaction, 
but it is idle to revive the fabulous statement that the Treaty 
‘was a statesmanlike example of mutual concession. American 
apologists may perhaps succeed in showing that the Statement 
of Claims is not inconsistent with the letter of the Treaty ; but 
the temper and manner of the demand can only have been 
dictated by deliberate ill-will. Mr. Susnen’s invective 
against England had previously been surpassed in acrimony 
by Mr. Fisu’s despatch; but both competitors must yield to 


the superiority of Mr. Bancrorr Davis, Mr. Cusnixe, and Mr. | 


BeaMAN. It remains to be seen whether the American polj. 
ticians and jurists who have condemned Mr. Sumner’s pre. 
tensions will extend their censure to the malignant composi. 
tion of the agents for the arbitration. The language which 
has been already used in the American Senate is, as might bg 
expected, angry and menacing; but there is reason to belieye 
that the issue raised by the English Government has not been 
clearly understood. ‘There is no question of repudiating g 
treaty, and there is also a positive determination to abide } 
its genuine meaning and purport. During the long contro. 
versy of eleven years [ngland has hitherto always bee, 
divided in opinion, but ; 


Now these her parties are come home again 
* * * * 


. nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true. 


THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


met on Tuesday full of anxiety to know 
the truth with regard to the Treaty of Washington, and 
to see how far the Cabinet had set itself with promise of 
success to surmount the innumerable difficulties that beset it, 
The beginning of the new Session was by no means re- 
assuring. Bad as Queen’s Speeches are expected to be, it was 
impossible to suppose that a speech could be framed 5 
slovenly in style, so confused, so utterly inadequate. For- 
tunately, the only very important paragraph in it, that re- 
lating to the difference of opinion between England and the 
United States as to the scope of the Treaty of Washington, 
was carefully and judiciously worded. It left no doubt that 
England understood that the claims for indirect damages were 
excluded, while it forbore from reproaches and from any 
expressions that might make further friendly negotiations 
impossible. But almost the whole of the rest of the 
Speech was bad. It was full of blunders and in- 
elegancies of language that were perfectly astonishing. 
It gave little of the information which it seemed intended 
to offer, and it introduced mysteries and suggested puzzles 
where clearness seemed the simplest thing in the world. 
After a preamble, in which it was announced that, on 
the Thanksgiving Day, the “ necessary” accommodation 
would be afforded to members of Parliament in the “ Metro- 
“ politan” Cathedral, it proceeded to select as its first topic 
of importance the Slave Trade in the Southern Seas, and 
events were depicted with an obscurity akin to the darkness 
of those benighted regions. Pronouns were distributed at 
haphazard, and it was left to the ingenuity of hearers or 
readers to decide whether they shduld be supposed to refer to 
islands, Englishmen, or nefarious practices. Bills, it was an- 
nounced, would be introduced to punish persons guilty of 
this trade, and endeavours will be made to “ increase in other 
“forms the means of counteraction.” Perhaps clever 
persons in Australia, the country principally concerned, may 
be able to guess what this means, but to Englishmen 
such phrases only suggest that the use of the QueEEN’s 
Speech is to conceal the thoughts of the Government. 
Canadians, too, are olfered a puzzle of their own, for they 
will read with interest that the provisions of the Treaty of 
Washington which require the consent of the Parliament 
of Canada “await its assembling.” One part of the Speech 
was so supereminently absurd that Mr. GLapsronr had 
to explain that two of the paragraphs had been accidentally 
transposed. ‘The QvurEN was made to say in her Speech 
that several measures of administrative improvement for 
Ireland would be laid before Parliament; in particular a 
Bill, having for its main object the establishment of secret 
voting, would be immediately presented—language which 
seemed, as Mr. Disracvi said, to imply that the Ballot Bill 
was only intended to apply to Ireland. With regard to Mr. 
GLabsToNE’s explanation of how this blunder came about we 
may observe—and the observation may be extended to the 
minor blunders and inaccuracies of the Speech—that Mi- 
nisters ought not to be guilty of that amount of negli- 
gence which is involved in putting into the mouth of 
the Queen language so unworthy of her. It may of 
course be assumed that the Speech, such as it was read— 
transposed paragraphs and all—was the Speech of which she 
approved. She has no choice, or, at any rate, from the 
remoteness of her residence from the seat of Government, 
she gives herself no choice. She approves on Monday in 
the Isle of Wight what is to be published to all the world in 
London on Tuesday. But it is specially hard on her that this 
jumble of obscure and ill-chosen phrases should be put into 
her mouth. Any one who has read her Journal must know 
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that she herself writes in the clearest, simplest manner pos- 
sible; and her subjects may be quite sure that if her 
Ministers had asked her to say for them what they meant to say, 
the Speech would have been written in good plain English, 
and its paragraphs would not have been transposed. 

The first duty of Parli.ment on its reassembling is to choose 
anew Speaker. The leaders of both parties could honestly 
and cordially join in a testimony to the services which Mr. 
DentsoN has rendered to the House while he has occupied 
the Chair; and although the address to the QuEEN praying that 
she will make Mr. Denison a peer is a mere matter of form, 

et itis perhaps worth while to draw the attention of the 
public to the fact that a peerage is sometimes deserved. The 
SreaKeR has declined to accept the pension usually given to 
retiring Speakers, on the ground that he will feel happier 
during the rest of his life if he is not a burden on his country- 
men; but it is no burden on a country to pay its officials 
properly, and every precedent of a rich man offering to work 
at a lower figure than poor men can accept ought to be 
very jealously watched. The principal measures of the Ses- 
sion are exactly what might have been anticipated, and the 
Ministry has done wisely in limiting as much as possible the 
area of its labours. To the measures which were matters of 
course the only addition is a proposed Bill for dealing with 
the higher Courts of Justice and Appeal. This is a measure 
very much wanted, and, as it will naturally be introduced in 
the House of Lords, need not add much to the real 
business of the Ministry; but the Caancettor has hitherto 
shown himself so entirely incompetent to conceive mea- 
sures of Law Reform combining width of view with 
knowledge of details, that it is difficult to suppose his Bill will 
do much good unless abler men among the law lords will 
show themselves possessed of enough public spirit to shape his 
measure for him, so that it may ultimately assume a satisfac- 
tory form. The difficult subject of Irish education was passed 
over in silence in the Speech, but the Ministry subsequently 
explained that they only refused to take up the question be- 
eause they had not time to deal with it, and that they would 
deal with it this Session if they could dispose of other busi- 
ness more quickly than they expected. They thus give it to 
be inferred that their policy with regard to irish education is 
determined ; and it is tolerably certain that they will not find 
it practicable to leave it in doubt until the end of the Session 
what their determination is. The debates on the Scotch 
Education Act and on the proposed remodelling of the Eng- 
lish Act must force them to indicate how, in their opinion, 
Irish education is to be dealt with, even if the early introduc- 
tion of Mr. Fawcer?’s Bill with regard to the Dublin Univer- 
sity does not oblige them to be explicit. The Speech was 
also silent on all that concerns the Army and Navy, 
and this silence naturally provoked the comments of Oppo- 
sition speakers. ‘Lhe fact is that the whole administration of 
the Army and Navy is im such a complete mess, and the 
members of the Cabinet to whose province the superintend- 
ence of their administration belongs are so bewildered, and find 
everything under their management going on in such a con- 
fused and chaotic way, that the Cabinet spares all reference 
tothe two services as long as it can, and is quite right in 
doing so. Sensible men, when they know that there is a 
weak point in their case, say as little about it as possible. 

The notices of motion and the speeches on the Address 
show that this Session will be marked by a very important 
change as compared with last Session. The Opposition is 
now prepared to act as an Opposition—to criticize the acts 
and measures of the Government, and to try its strength in 
divisions. ‘The Yorkshire election occurred on the very day 
on which Parliament met, in time to infuse fresh vigour and 
inspire new hopes in the Conservative party, and the York- 
shire election was only the last in a series which shows that the 
Government has rapidly lost ground in the country. It isa 
great misfortune when the Opposition is so beaten down and 
hopeless that it ceases to fulfil its proper functions. ‘The less 
tesponsible members of the party out of office take upon them- 
selves to do the work of criticism, and necessarily do it in 
4 very imperfect manner; they have no authority, and do 
little else than obstruct the passing of Ministerial measures 
by sheer waste of time. But this is by no means the 
Worst consequence of the abeyance of the regular Opposition. 
The nation loses the benefit of having the true bearing of im- 
Portant acts of the Government pointed out to it, and does not 
understand and appreciate what is being done. ‘The extra- 
ordinary use of the Royal Prerogative to abolish Purchase 
may have been defensible or not; but it was a lamentable 
failure in the discharge of his duties as leader of the Opposi- 
Hon that Mr. Disracxt, after characterizing it in the strong and 


even violent language which he used with ragard to it, should 
not have invited the House to consider not only its immediate, 
but its ulterior, consequences. No doubt he would have 
been beaten on a division; but Ministers are not un- 
influenced by the strong and well-grounded remonstrances of 
able opponents, and it is highly probable that, if the 
Government had had the danger and felly of riding roughshod 
over law and usage strongly impressed on them, they might 
have succeeded in showing to their satisfaction that in that 
particular instance they were justified, but would have been led 
into a frame of mind which would ‘have made the Cottier 
appointment impossible. In the same way it is now a cause 
of the most extreme regret that all discussion of the Treaty of 
Washington was hushed in the Commons. This was partly 
owing to the retirement of Mr. Disrazxi from the real duties 
of his position, and partly to the unfortunate appointment of 
Sir Starrorp Norrucote as one of the Commissioners, which 
prevented the Conservatives from criticizing the terms of the 
Treaty, lest they should cast dirt upon one of their friends and 
minor leaders. It is to be hoped that the precedent of seeking 
to avoid Opposition criticism by getting a leader of the Oppo- 
sition to make himself responsible for the acts of the Govern- 
ment will néVer be repeated. It is quite true that, if a Con- 
servative of eminent ability like Lord Carrns had gone as one of 
the Commissioners to Washington, the nation would have gained 
a great advantage; but this would have been impossible. Had 
so able a man as Lord Carrns been at Washington, he would 
have insisted on drawing up the Treaty as he knew it ought 
to be drawn up, and the Government at home would thus have 
been put in a secondary and unendurable position. It was 
only by getting a Conservative who held a place in his 
party much the same as that which Lord Ripon holds in 
the Ministerial party, that the supremacy of the Government 
at the other end of the Atlantic cable could be preserved, and 
at the same time the criticism of the Opposition prevented. 
This Session the Opposition is strong enough to proceed in 
the regular path which constitutional tradition assigns to it. A 
motion to censure the Government for the CoLLizr appointment 
is to be made in both Houses, and Mr. Corry gives notice 
that on an early day he will call the Government to account 
for its mismanagement of the Admiralty. Important matters 
will no longer be discussed at haphazard, or disposed 
of by stray and random votes. The speakers on both 
sides will do their best, and will strive to show that they 
have gone to the bottom of the matter debated, while the 
voting wiil force each voter to take a serious and 
deliberate part. Of course the Opposition keenly en- 
joy the change of circumstances which has opened this 
new field to them; but their gain in this respect is the 
gain of the whole country, and may even become the gain of 
the Ministry itself, if it is wise enough to give ear to the 
lessons of good counsel that will thus be forced on its 
hearing. 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE ULTRAMONTANE 
PARTY. 


RINCE BISMARCK took occasion last week to unfold 

to the Prussian Assembly his views on the present 
pretensions and conduct of the Ultramontanes. Two Catholic 
deputies, one of whom, M. Winpruost, is a Hanoverian, had 
attacked the Government on account of the suppression of 
what is termed the Catholic division of the Ministry of Public 
Education and Worship. Their argument was that, accord- 
ing to the theory of the Prussian administration, the Catholics 
had a right to be represented in Ministerial circles in propor- 
tion to their numbers. This drew from Prince Bismarck 
not only a vehement protest against any religious body urging 
any claim of the sort, but an exposition of the attitude to- 
wards the Ultramontane party which he said the Government 
has been forced to assume in consequence of the new form 
which the hostility of this party to the Government has 
taken. Prince Bismarck spoke as usual with the utmost 
frankness and boldness. Itis one of his chief pleasures to let all 
whom it may concern know from time to time what he has been 
observing, and what he is going to do in consequence of what he 
has observed. He has lately watched the course taken by 
the Ultramontane party in the elections, and he has seen that 
these violent members of the Romanist communion have not 
only got hold of a new dogma, but have been impelled by the 
fact of holding this new dogma intoa new method of attacking 
the Prussian Government. Formerly the chiefs of the com- 
munion, the Pore himself and the German bishops, were 
perfectly well satisfied with the treatment which Catholicism 
received at the hands ofthe Prussian Government. They and 
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their subordinates were treated with great respect and much 
courtesy, and were allowed to manage their own affairs very 
much as they pleased. But a new spirit has come over them, 
and the adoption of the dogma of Papal infallibility has been 
the cause of the change. In the first place, they wish to avail 
themselves of the power of the State in Prussia to punish 
or reduce to submission those recalcitrant members of their 
communion who hold professorial or ecclesiastical offices and 
will not accept the new dogma. In the next place, they 

Prussia and the Government of Prince Bismarck, 
and the German Empire itself, as so many powers barring 
the way to the triumph of those views of social and 
political life which necessarily accompany or flow from the 
acceptance of the dogma of infallibility. The downfall of 
France and the virtual subjection of Southern to Northern 
Germany have been two heavy blows to the Papal cause; and 
if the dealing of these blows has been specially the work of 
any one man, that man is unquestionably Prince Bismarck. 
The Ultramontanes have therefore set themselves to work 
against him, in the first place, by representing in electoral 
speeches and journalistic manifestoes the Prussian Govern- 
ment as a Government hard upon Catholics, unfriendly 
to them, and prone to deny them their just’ rights; and, 
in the second place, by combinations and intrigues with 
the Separatist party in the Imperial Assembly, to embarrass, 
if not to break up, the German Empire itself. Prince 
Bismarck, among his other retorts on their attacks, denied that 
they — represented the Catholics of Prussia. To discuss 
whether he was justified or not in saying this would lead us 
into the wide field, every day acquiring new interest and 
importance, which is opened by the opposition of a section of 
the Catholic world to the new dogma. It is impossible to 
foresee, for example, how great may be the consequences of 
the revolt of the Vicar of the Madeleine against the authority 
or tyranny of the new Archbishop of Paris. But although 
the larger and more general question of the true relation of 
the Ultramontanes to the Catholic world is of great moment 
to Europe, and must have been vividly present to Prince 
Bismarcx’s mind, it may be worth while to study his 
speech from a narrower point of view. No contribution, 
probably, of equal value to the right comprehension of the 
current politics of Prussia and Germany has been made since 
the tender of the Empire at Versailles and the surrender of 
Paris completed the political and military successes of Prince 
Bismarck and his master. 


It is difficult for foreigners to pronounce how far Prussia 
can be at present considered to be a country under constitu- 
tional government. But it is quite certain that Prince 
BismMARcK has in all his recent utterances assumed that con- 
stitutional government exists in Prussia. In former days he 
was a strong opponent of the Liberal and constitutional party 
in the Prussian Assembly. He persistently said that the objects 
which that party had in view could not be accomplished by 
the means in which they confided. Prussia was constantly 
thwarted by Austria, which was the home of the medizval 
and reactionist clique, and Prussia could not stir a step 
towards the unification of Germany because, first, Austria, 
and secondly, France, stopped the way. If Prussia was to be 
free at home and the builder of German unity, she must fight 
those who were ready to use force to prevent her attaining 
the ends she sought. The power of the Kive and the efficiency 
of the army must therefore be upheld before everything else. 
This was the opinion which Prince Bismarck, rightly or 
wrongly, always upheld, and he acted up to it with that 
resolution and contempt for all opposition which distinguish 
his character. He laid Austria in the dust, he humbled the 
pride of France. The German Empire was crtated, and then 
he said the time was come for constitutional government at 
home. In strict accordance with these views he rejected the 
claims of the Ultramontane party, on the ground that they 
were totally incompatible with constitutional government. 
While the Government of Prussia remained the Government 
of an absolute monarch, it was, he said, quite consistent with 
good sense that there should be a Catholic division in the 
Ministry of Education and Religion. The Kine wished to 
know what each section of his subjects thought and desired 
on matters of considerable importance to them. He was not 
in the least bound to follow the advice or be influenced by the 
statements which they offered to his consideration. He was 
the sole judge and master, and the Catholic division was only 
an instrument by which he got together information which 
he was pleased to think might be of use to him. But things 
are quite different now. There isa Ministry responsible to 
the Assembly, and the members of this Ministry must have 
a certain mode of thinking in common, and must repre- 


sent the opinions and aims of the Parliamentary majority 
that supports them. A Catholic division in a department of 
the Ministry would now be quite out of place. Lither jt, 
views would have to be taken into account in the 
decisions at which the Ministry might arrive, and then 
the Ministry would no longer be in harmony with its sup. 
porters, or the opinions of the Catholic division would be 
entirely ignored, and then the existence of such a division 
would be superfluous. If, again, the Catholics were to claim 
a certain number of places in the Ministry because a certain 
number of Prussian subjects are Catholics, there is no sayj 
where this would stop, and in every department of Govern. 
ment and administration there must be a distribution of 
offices on account, not of the fitness of the holders of Office, 
but of the religious tenets they might happen to profess, 
All the sections of Protestants would require to be repre- 
sented, as they too would have an unanswerable title not to 
be overlooked. A theological standard, or rather a series of 
theological standards, would dominate the whole of Prussian 
political life, and the result of such an absurd state of things 
would be, not only an abandonment of the wholesome 
traditions of Prussia, which try to thrust theological differences 
as much into the background as possible, but the downfall of 
constitutional government. The Assembly would be turned 
into an Assembly of the representatives of rival creeds, and 
every measure would be discussed from the theological point 
of view. No Ministry could hope to administer public 
affairs successfully, or to secure the passing of useful measu 

if it was itself the motley representative of motley theologians, 
The thing must fail, and the country would be driven back 
again into absolutism. 


The action of the Ultramontane party must not, however, 
be viewed simply as it regards Prussia. The Ultramontaneg 
are the enemies of theGermanEmpireas well asof the Prussian 
Government. They form a clique in the Iinperial Assembly, 
the sole aim of which is to put the adherents of German 
unity into difficulties. With this end they have constituted 
themselves the allies of the heterogeneous factions which in 
the Imperial Assembly itself oppose that unity of Germany 
to represent which forms the main reason of the existence 
of the Assembly. There are still many parts of Germany in 
which a strong dislike of the new order of things prevails. The 
States violently annexed by Prussia after Sadowa abound with 
persons who regret the fall of the petty Governments under 
which they formerly flourished. With some this regret pro- 
ceeds from an honourable attachment to rulers who befriended 
them, or from a traditional love for local independence. With 
others it is only a form of expression of general reactionary 
leanings. Others, again, have been mortified by the high- 
handed and arbitrary behaviour of Prussian officials; and a 
considerable number look back fondly to times when abuses 
prevailed by which they were allowed to profit. In the South 
of Germany Bavarians, and to some extent Wurtembergers, 
resent the inferiority to which the States to which they 
belong are now condemned in face of the eminence of Prussia. 
It is not very long ago that politicians of some tiny emi- 
nence dreamt that an arrangement would be possible under 
which Germany might be placed under the dominion or 
leadership of three Powers—Prussia, Austria, and a group 
of minor States, headed by Bavaria; and to men who 
dreamt such dreams it is mortifying to find how facts 
have belied their fancies. There is also a party, at present 
very insignificant, which longs to overturn the German 
Empire in order to raise up a democratic Republic on its 
ruins. The Prussian Ultramontanes have no real sympathies 
with either of these classes of politicians. They are Prussians, 
and are not naturally Separatists; they are Catholics, and all 
their principles would lead them to keepaloof from a Socialist or 
violently democratic Republic; and yet they work in concert 
with Separatists and democrats in order to promote what they 
conceive to be the interests of their Church. Theology comes 
with them before love of country or love of social order. 
Prince Bismarck asks them to understand that he is quite 
alive to the game they are playing. It is, he says, his rule in 
politics to be the friend of his friends and the enemy of his 
enemies. The Ultramontanes are doing what they can to 
thwart him, and he will do what he can to thwart them. 
He does not affect to think that the German Ewpire 
has no enemies in Germany. He recognizes that it has 
enemies, numerous, active, and unscrupulous. But he in- 
forms them, and by informing them he informs his friends 
also, that he will not be caught sleeping. He points out who 
his enemies are, and carefully measures their strength ; and 
then says that he intends to fight them as hard as he can. 
Boldness in such a case seems to be fur the wisest and soundest 
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policy. When Germans thoroughly understand that the Ultra- 
montanes mean to destroy the unity of Germany if they 
can, and that Prince Bismarck will not hesitate to do 
everything in his power to defeat them, his success is half 

Intrigues and cabals and manceuvres such as are 
dear to all theological factions might do much mischief so 
long as attention was not drawn to them; but when the 
jssue has once been decisively raised, whether the hopes of the 
German nation are to be baffled in order that the supporters 
of a new dogma may rule society and tyrannize over those 
whose submission they claim, there cannot be much doubt as 
to the answer which the bulk of Germans will give. 


THE PROPOSED VOTES OF CENSURE. 


T would be unreasonable to blame Lord Sranuore, Mr. 
Cross, or the political friends with whom they have pro- 
bably concerted their intended motion, for asking Parliament 
to censure a:transaction which has out of doors been unani- 
mously condemned; yet it may be permissible to express 
t that the Opposition should not have thought it con- 
sistent with its duty to abstain from a discussion which may 
perhaps be unseasonable. It is perhaps still possible that when 
the opinion of both Houses has been elicited, and after the 
explanations of the Ministers whose conduct is impugned, the 
resolutions may be withdrawn. The safety and honour of the 
country are paramount to all ordinary considerations ; and it 
is not desirable that the Government should be engaged in 
defending an isolated act of two of its members at the moment 
when its attention ought to be concentrated on the negotia- 
tions or discussions relating to the Geneva arbitration. Mr. 
GLADSTONE indeed, with obvious sincerity, welcomes the 
challenge which has been offered; but his personal feelings, 
though they are entitled to due regard, ought not to be put 
in competition with national interests. Since the discussion 
has become inevitable, it may be hoped that it will be 
conducted on both sides with moderation and good temper. 
The strong expressions which have been already used may 
supersede the necessity of too severe a censure on a proceed- 
ing which is not likely to be repeated. From the first, 
judicious politicians have regretted the probability that a 
division would be taken on a personal question. A vote of 
censure or of want of confidence is a legitimate mode of de- 
termining whether a Government shall be driven from office ; 
but prudent leaders of Opposition have not been in the habit 
of delivering the blow until they have, like Sir R. Peer 
in 1841 and Lord Patmerston in 1859, satisfied themselves 
that it would be effective. There is much inconvenience in 
passing a censure on a Minister who will afterwards remain in 
office; and it is in the highest degree undesirable that as long 
as he commands a majority he should be driven from power 
by a formal Parliamentary vote. If indeed the appoint- 
ment of Sir R. Cottier had been illegal, as it was substan- 
tially irregular, it might have been absolutely necessary to 
correct the error by the authority of Parliament; but, as the 
formal validity of the appointment is not seriously disputed, 
any resolution which may be passed against the Prime 
Minister or Lorp CHANCELLOR will be abstract in character 
and inoperative in result. 

Although Lord Srannore has formally moved for papers, 
the facts of the case are universally known, and the merits 
appear to ordinary apprehension to lie in a nutshell. It might, 
on the mere statement of the matter, seem to be obvious that 
an Act of Parliament which imposes a qualification for office 
virtually limits the choice of the Crown to candidates who 
have independently satisfied the legal condition. If the 
managers of the Corps of Commissionaires had, from motives 
of benevolence, determined to employ only one-armed men, they 
would probably not approve of an applicant who should cut 
off one of his arms in the hope of entering their service. A 
few years ago it is true that members of Parliament were in 
the habit of obtaining, by fictitious contrivances, the pecu- 
niary qualification which was then required by law; but their 
ingenious devices were occasionally baffled by Election Com- 
mittees; and they were not, in their capacity of candidates, 
either official keepers of the Royal conscience or principal 
Tepresentatives of the English nation. The evasion of a long- 
established law by a private person bears little analogy 
to the open disregard of a recent Statute by the Minister 
who passed it. The habitual connivance of society 
or of Parliament at a legal fiction is in itself a con- 
structive excuse for irregularity; but legislation is useless 
if the Ministerial coach-and-six is to be deliberately driven 
through Acts of Parliament as soon as they are passed. In 
ordinary parlance a Judge of the Common Pleas is a func- 


tionary who has been appointed for the sole and ultimate 
purpose of administering justice in that Court. If a testator 
had left a fund to the Crown for the payment of the salaries 
of the Judges, it would be monstrous to promote fictitious 
Judges for the purpose of enabling them to receive a portion 
of the payment. A Judge who is made a Judge that he may 
immediately afterwards be made something else furnishes 
none of the usual guarantees of competency and character. 
Lord Hatuerter would probably not, except in peculiar 
cases, appoint to the Common Law Bench Judges exclusively 
familiar with Chancery practice; but when the Court of 
Common Pleas is used as a stepping-stone, it becomes imma- 
terial whether one of its nominal members is ever capable of 
discharging the duties of his office. Sir Rosert Co.tier, 
indeed, was perfectly qualified for the place of Puisne Judge, 
but the Act of Parliament implied that the Chancellor who 
made the appointment should take nothing into consideration 
but the fitness of his nominee. In whatever way the case may 
be presented it is almost too plain for argument; but Mr, 
GtapsTone’s subtlety is more than sufficient to confuse any 
superficial plainness. 


The Government is, it seems, prepared to contend that the 
construction which has been placed on the Act is correct, and 
that, as Mr. GLaDsTONE injudiciously adds, the opposite con- 
struction would be mischievous to the public service. It is 
strange that a practised dialectician should fail to see that the 
correct construction of a given clause in a statute cannot 
possibly be affected by any benefit or injury which may 
accrue to the public service. If the provisions of the Act 
were injudicious, the Government is responsible for the mis- 
carriage, and it has no right to correct bya forced interpreta- 
tion the error of the Ministry or of Parliament. The appeal 
to expediency is almost equivalent to an admission that the 
obvious meaning of the enactment has been overruled or 
evaded. The daily eulogist and apologist of the Prime 
Minister had already vindicated a similar irregularity, on the 
plea that Mr. GLapsTone had disapproved of the restriction 
imposed by statute on the disposal of the living of Ewelme. 
If he had also objected to the statutory qualification for the 
office of paid member of the Judicial Committee, it would be 
a bold pretension to claim that his personal judgment should 
supersede the authority of an Act of Parliament; but in the 
particular case, those who introduced the Ministerial Bill deli- 
berately omitted the mention of the law officers, who had been in 
earlier versions of the Bill placed in the same category with 
the Judges. The mischief which is supposed to be inflicted 
on the public service must have been distinctly contem- 
plated by the framers of the Act ; and it is a graver mischief 
to explain away a Judge of the Superior Courts into any bar- 
rister who may be promoted in order to give him a qualification. 
Mr. GLaDsTONE may perhaps argue that no Government would 
appoint to the Judicial Committee a person who was not 
qualified for a seat on the Bench of the Common Pleas; but 
he has himself lately placed on the Committee a jurist who, 
however personally eminent, was not even a_ practising 
barrister. The only precedent for the appointment of a 
member who had not held judicial office was that of a lawyer 
who had recently been the undisputed head of the Equity Bar. 
It may be perfectly true that it was a mistake to interfere with 
the discretion which is in other cases exercised by Government. 
It is desirable that the fittest man should be selected, although 
he may have received no previous promotion; nor can it be 
alleged that judicial patronage has often been abused, although 
the most capable among several candidates may occasionally 
have been passed over; but questions of this kind have 
nothing to do with the only charge which has been brought 
against Mr. GLapstone and Lord Hatuertey. 


If Parliament had no more urgent business to attend to, it 
might be useful to prove, as far as a vote could establish 
the proposition, that Mr. Guapstoye is mistaken in the mean- 
ing which he has no doubt conscientiously persuaded himself 
to attach to the clause in the Act of last Session. It would 
in any case be difficult to convince him that he had erred, or 
to fix his attention on the distinction between the letter and 
the spirit of a document; but it is only in vindication of 
vital truths that Aruanastus can afford to put himself in the 
balance against the world, and the unanimous verdict of 
Parliament, and of society in general, might perhaps raise a 
doubt even in an infallible mind. At present both Houses 
ought to be cautious in taking any course which can 
wealeen the Government; and even if they decline to pass an 
adverse vote, they cannot be accused of condoning any 
atrocious crime. Mr. GLADSTONE is nota dark conspirator, 
nor is the excellent Lord Hatuer.ty a traitor to his country, 


or an enemy of the human race. The Prime MINIsTeR is 
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unfortunately too fond of quibbles; and the CHaANceLLor ’ danger in Paris; if they waver, there will be no safety ip 


extends to his own judgment the confidence which he might 
safely repose in his good intentions. Little weaknesses of this 
kind are irritating, and when they find vent in usurpation or 
abuse of authority they require to be checked; but the 
criticism which Mr. GuLapsrone has borne, as he declares, 
with patience, from friends as well as enemies, will probably 
serve as a warning for the future. The comments which have 
been made in all quarters will be repeated next week by Lord 
Srannore and Mr. Cross; and probably it will be found im- 

ible to induce a non-official member of either House to 
defend the Ministerial construction of the Act. After due 
discussion and explanation, it may perhaps be possible for 
Lord Hatuertey’s friends on the Opposition benches to in- 
duce their colleagues to abstain from a hostile vote. In the 
House of Commons the case is simpler, inasmuch as the 
Government majority may fairly be rallied in opposition to a 
vote of censure. If the previous question or some colourless 
amendment is moved, no member is bound at the instance of 
an adversary to affirm or deny any proposition, except with a 
practical object of which he approves. Mr. Hume formerly 
said that he would rather vote that black was white than aid 
in defeating a Government which he wished to keep in office. 
In the present case it is unnecessary to assert anything which 
is even theoretically untrue. The House is, with the excep- 
tion of the Treasury Bench, of one mind about the evasion of 
the Judicial Committee Act; but more than half its members 
are perfectly willing to support the Government. The Oppo- 
sition are, in the present circumstances, not anxious to bring 
on a change of Ministry or a dissolution of Parliament. The 
centre of political interest is neither in Westminster Hall nor 
in England, but in the Cabinet and Senate at Washington. 


- 


PARIS AND THE ASSEMBLY. 


geen French Assembly has definitively refused to return 
to Paris. A Parliamentary vote is of course open to be 
rescinded, and there are few things more certain than that 
the schism between the capital and the Government will not 
be perpetual. But it seems that the rules of the Assembly 
forbid the reopening of the question for six months, so that 
the work of Friday last can only be undone by a straining of 
Parliamentary forms which is greatly to be deprecated in a 
country where representative institutions have taken such 
imperfect root. And, whenever the decision may be re- 
versed, it must, while it holds good, be regarded as 
a very serious matter. So long as the Executive and 
the Legislature are to be looked for elsewhere than in 
Paris, there can be no settled Government in France 
—no power confessedly superior to the mob of t 
capital. Versailles was described in the course of the debate 
as the strategical quarter of Paris, and the theory of the 
majority of the Assembly seems to be that, in fixing themselves 
at Versailles, they are only choosing a vantage ground from 
which Paris may be more completely controlled than from 
any nearer point. But such a control as is here contemplated 
is an exclusively military control—a control exercised over 
enemies, not over subjects. Whe police of a great city may 
be reduced, owing to exceptional circumstances, to the neces- 
sity of blockading the criminal quarter as the only means 
of keeping its inmates in check ; but, so long as they dare not 
enter it, the law is militant, not triumphant. 

The debate failed to call forth any new arguments. M. 
VauTraln tried topersuade the majority that, had the Assembly 
been in Paris, the insurrection of the Commune would never 
have happened. His hearers, on the other hand, were firmly 
persuaded that, had the Assembly been in Paris, the insurrec- 
tion of the Commune would never have been put down. It 
is not easy indeed to feel any confidence in the soundness of 
M. Vautrain’s conviction. Had the Assembly been in Paris last 
March, we confess to believing that it would have fared no better 
than some ofits predecessors. But theconditions of the problem 
are altogether changed since that time. The Legislature was 
once saved by a fortunate absence from Paris from becoming 
the victim of revolutionary aggression, but it does not follow 
that the same degree of protection can be assured to it in no 
other way. In March the Assembly would have been weak 
in Paris for the same reason that it was actually weak at 
Versailles. The Government had no troops that it could trust ; 
at all events, it didnot trust those which it had. If the Commune 
had made an immediate and vigorous attack upon Versailles, 
it is by no means certain that the Assembly would not have 
been driven into space. But, with the army which M. Tuers can 
now command, the Deputies may feel as easy in one plage as in 
another. While the troops are faithful to them, there is no 


Versailles. Thus much of truth, however, there was in 
Vaurrain’s speech. The presence of the Assembly might not 
have prevented the Communists from rising, but it certain} 
would have lost them the sympathy, passive or active, of g 
large part of the population. The pride of the Parisians wag 
hurt and their trade injured by the arbitrary determination of 
the Assembly to hold its sittings somewhere else. 
had just sustained a long and desperate siege, and at the 
very moment when they hoped to find the eyes of al] 
Europe fixed upon them in admiration, they found 
the eyes of the French Assembly turned away from 
them in distrust. The revival of business to which th 
had trusted to make good their losses during the war wag 
indefinitely delayed; the sufferings they had endured at the 
hands of the enemy were to be aggravated by the perverse 
timidity of their own countrymen. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that on the first outbreak of an insurrection which had 
Paris for its centre, and the aggrandisement of Paris for its 
aim, the shopkeepers should have overlooked the soéial 
heresies of the Commune in their admiration of its political 
purpose. So long as the Assembly persists in treating Paris 
as an enemy, it has no right to be surprised if the Parisians 
see a friend in any one who is the enemy of the Versailles 
Government. The Commune was probably not the last 
7 that will present itself for the gratification of this 
islike. 


The vote of Friday was made almost inevitable by the 
mismanagement of the Government. M. Buisson dwelt 
with just severity on fhe inconsisteacy of first demanding 
urgency for the motion, and then proposing to postpone the 
consideration of it. It was not, he said, the majority that had 
forced the question on. It had been forced on by the Govern- 
ment against the wish of the majority. Now that the Govern- 
ment came forward to undo their own work, the majority had 
a right to decline to assist them. There is no answer to this 
reasoning. A Government which presses forward questions 
of this magnitude, unless it is prepared to resign in the event 
of the division going against it, exposes itself to just contempt. 
There are some subjects that ought either to be left alone 
altogether or treated as involving the existence of the Cabinet 
which introduces them. It is true that the unprecedented 
position which M. Tuiers occupies makes the resignation 
of the Cabinet peculiarly difficult. Though they are his 
Ministers in name, they are his, colleagues in fact. The 
policy they carry out is not dictated by the dominant 
party in the Assembly ; it is the policy of the Pxesipent. 
The course taken by M. Turers upon the tax on raw 
materials showed his clear appreciation of this fact. The 
resignation of the Ministers was only an incident accompanying 
the resignation of the Presipent. Great as are the incon- 
veniences which belong to this state of things, it would be 
unfair to lay them wholly at the door of M. Tuiers. The 
PresiDenT of the Republic cannot resign every time the 
Assembly insists on having its own way, without en- 
dangering the stability of the Executive. Yet, if he 
accepts the alternative, and consents to see a policy which 
he thinks mischievous carried out by Ministers not of 
his own choosing, he is not playing the part assigned him at 
Bordeaux. Before M. Tuiers can do all that is expected of 
him, he must be King and Minister in one. But this state of 
things, while it provides M. Tuiers with excepticnal excuses, 
ought to subject him at the same time to exceptional restraints. 
A statesman who knows that no important difference can 
arise between himself and the Legislature without his having 
to choose between sacrificing the dignity of his oilice and 
leaving the country a prey to confusion should be especially 
careiul not to provoke such differences. 1f M. Turmrs thought 
the return of the Government to Paris a question of suilicient 
moment to be forced on in an Assembly known to be bitterly 
opposed te it, he ought to have made as much of it as he did 
ot his financial projects. If he was not prepared to go this 
length, he should have left it aogether alone. 


Nor is it M. Tuters alone that has come out of this discus+ 
sion with a diminished reputation, ‘The Duke of AumALE and 
the Prince of JoinvILLE have thought it expedient to declare 
that, had they been -present during the division, they should 
have voted in favour of Paris. The inquiry naturally suggested 
by this notification is, Why were they not present? The 
silence of two Deputies about whose admission into the Assem- 
bly there was so much controversy, may often be due to a 
desire not to embarrass the Government. But though this 
motive may hinder the Duke of AumaLe from using his in- 
fluence to throw out projects of which he disapproves, it need 
not interfere with his support of projects which he approves. 
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M. Taters is anxious to see the Assembly consent to return to 
Paris, and any influence which the Princes of OrLrays might 
pave used on behalf of this step would have been a direct 
support of the existing Government. As it is, they have no 
right to wonder if their enemies attribute their abstention 
to their uncertainty whether the minority would be large 
enough to make it prudent for them to be classed among it. 
The exception to the general discredit which this vote has 
contrived to entail upon all connected with it is M. Casnur 
Périer. His speech was not very vigorous, but he seems to 
have a degree of readiness to stand by his opinions, whatever 
may be the consequences of doing so, which is rare in 
France at present. Nothing, it seems, could have made him 
so popular, even-with the majority against which he voted, as 
his determination to resign. There is some disposition on the 

rt of the Deputies to regard M. Turers’s Ministers, especi- 
ally M. Povyer-Quertier and M. Juxes Simon, as so many 
old men of the sea. The discovery that one of the Cabinet 
has persisted in leaving it is calculated to suggest a hope 
that the staying power of the rest may have been ex- 

ted 


aggerated. 


THE TREATY WITH HOLLAND. 


S the Ministers seem to have been at a loss for matter 
when they framed the Quren’s Speech, they might per- 
as well have noticed the little colonial transaction which 

has produced some excusable excitement in Holland. As the 
negotiation for the transfer of the Dutch settlements on the 
Gold Coast was on both sides entirely voluntary, it may be 
taken for granted that neither Government has suifered by the 

ain. Long experience has shown that neighbouring civi- 
lized Powers in contact with the same inferior races are in 
frequent danger of collision. Before the conquest of Canada 
the French and English in North America were always squab- 
bling for influence with the Indian tribes; and on a small 
scale a similar antagonism prevailed on the West Coast of 
Africa between the Dutch and the English. The police of 
the seaboard was in the hands of two independent authorities, 
aud the loeal chiefs probably believed that any disregard to 
the orders of either Government would be countenanced 
by the other. It is easy to believe that amalgamation or 
monopoly may have been the only effectual remedy for 
the inconveniences that ensued; and as the possessions of 
England in the neighbourhood were larger than those of the 
Netherlands, it was an obvious arrangement for the more 
considerable competitor to buy out a willing rival. The 
consideration is paid partly in money, but principally in 
concessions as to another wolonial region. It seems that 
under existing treaties the English Government had a right 
to impose certain restrictions on the extension of Dutch 
power in the great island of Sumatra; and the claim, what- 
ever it may have been worth, is henceforth abandoned in 
consideration of the cession of Elmina and the other Dutch 
forts on the Gold Coast. The confusion which has hitherto 
existed was explained by the intermixture or alternation 
along the coast of Dutch and English settlements. In similar 
cases private owners are generally anxious to round their 
estates by exchange or by purchase; and although it is not in 
the nature of English dependencies to be absolutely costless, 
the burden of maintaining the establishment will probably not 
be increased by the enlargement of the dominion. It may be 
inferred from the names of some of the local dignitaries that 
the population as well as the territory has been somewhat 
capriciously distributed. A patriotic representative of the 
subject King of Exmia is called Mr. Davin Mitt Graves, 
and the burgomaster of the capital signs his name as J. 
Harman Suita. It may be hoped that in time the alien 
clans of Graves and Situ will find it possible to reconcile 
themselves to English rule. It is true that they are both 
probably of the race of Ham, but the original godfathers or 
patrons of their families would seem to have been rather 
English than Dutch.. 

The opponents of the measure in the Netherlands Parlia- 
ment were fairly justified in their assertion that Holland is a 
great colonial Power. No European State can boast of 
historical achievements so illustrious in proportion to the 
number and natural resources of the population; and the 
administration of Java and of other Dutch settlements proves 
that, although from political changes it is no longer possible 
for the kingdom of the Netherlands to occupy the position 
which was held in the seventeenth century by the Confederacy 
aad its Stadtholder, the national vigour has at the present 
day not been impaired. The jealousy which is excited by 
the withdrawal in any quarter of the boundary of an Empire 
is legitimate and respectable; but probably there is more to 


be gained in Sumatra than to be lost on the African coast. 
Some of the speakers complained that the English Govern- 
ment was annexing the diamond fields of South Africa at 
the expense of the little Dutch Republic- which borders 
on the Cape Colony. Where English settlers go English 
authority must follow them with protection and control; 
and there is no reason to believe that the farmers of the 
Republic object to the practical extension of English 
territory. It might have been remembered that the in- 
dependence of the Trans-Vaal Republic was voluntarily 
established by the English Colonial Office only twelve or 
fifteen years ago. It is natural that the people of the Nether- 
lands should sympathize with the descendants of their former 
colonists, but the South African Republic has no political 
connexion with Holland. If Dutch patriotism derives any 
satisfaction from recalling the exploits of Ruyrer against the 
English in the days of Cuarzes IL, it may nevertheless be 
suggested that, because the Admiral visited Elmina and 
entered the Medway, it scarcely follows that a friendly cession 
of Elmina for full consideration is necessarily a compromise 
of national honour. Although Holland may no longer be 
equal in power to England, the arrangement which has 
recently been effected had nothing whatever to do with the 
naval or military superiority of either party to the contract. 
The Government of the Netherlands has apparently satisfied 
the Parliament that the covetousness attributed to England is 
wholly imaginary, and that there is no question of attempting 
to detach Surinam or Curagao from the present allegiance. 


Mr. Graves, the intelligent Envoy of the titular King of 
E.ixa, unintentionally explained the grounds of the transfer 
which he was sent to oppose. According to the statement which 
he was instructed to present, his countrymen of Elmina lately 
saved the colony from certain Fantee invaders, who were, it 
is said, instigated by the English. It may be conjectured that 
no barbarous tribe within some hundreds of miles has at any 
time engaged in a warlike expedition which has not been 
attributed to the malignant influence either of England or of 
Holland. Whenthe Fantees recommence hostilities against 
Elmina, it will be impossible to suspect that they are set in 
motion by the Government which they will attack. It is not 
surprising that the German Minister at the Hague should 
have declined to interfere with an arrangement which ex- 
clusively concerns England and the Netherlands. It would 
hardly suit the purpose of the German Government to main- 
tain the independence, or rather the Dutch government, of 
Elmina, on the general ground that no Power ought to annex 
a province against the supposed wish of the inhabitants. Per- 
haps the Elmina Ambassador may be induced to reconsider his 
amiable intention of persuading the King of AsHanTEE to cut off 
the heads of all the German subjects who may come within his 
reach. The sable potentate will probably reflect that the political 
representation of Elmina belongs henceforth not to the nominal 
King of his Envoy, but to the protecting Power. .As Mr. 
Graves in the intervals of diplomatic employment keeps a 
shop or store in his native town, the increase of business may 
perhaps, unless he happens to be interested in contraband trade, 
console him in course of time for the shock inflicted on his 
feelings. The more important interests of the Dutch traders 
on the coast are protected by a guarantee of perfect free 
trade. In the days of commercial and colonial monopoly, the 
transfer of a dependency by one Government to another in- 
volved the destruction of an existing trade. On the other 
hand, the treaty provides that the merchants of the Straits 
Settlements shall be entitled to trade with Sumatra on equal 
terms with the Dutch. An equivalent for the concession is 
provided by the stipulation that the Surinam planters shall be 
entitled to obtain free labour from India as freely as the in- 
habitants of the English colonies. It would seem that all parties 
concerned benefit by the arrangement; but the principal ad- 
vantage will accrue to the African tribes in the neighbourhood 
of the coast. They will no longer be able to indulge in warfare 
among themselves, nor will the Fantees attempt to conquer 
or devastate the English territories. The negotiations have 
taken many years to complete, and it may be fairly assumed 
that all interests involved have been duly protected. 

Mr. Rytanps, the self-appointed censor of foreign policy, 
referred to the Gold Coast Treaty with Holland when he 
lately propounded the doctrine that the Government would be 
better employed in effecting internal reforms than in filching 
colonies from neighbours by the dark practices of diplomacy. 
If he repeats his criticisms in the House of Commons, the 
Government may fairly adduce the treaty as an illustration of 
the benefit which the country may derive from the unosten- 
tatious activity of its diplomatic agents and of their chiefs at 
the Foreign Office. Lord CLareNnpon, who set the scheme in 
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motion, was probably influenced by the representations of the 
only persons who understood the condition of the Gold Coast 
settlements or the interests involved in the trade. The 
imports and exports of the Coast already amount annually 
to a million and a half; and in the probable contingency 
of the trade being doubled by the discouragement of dis- 
turbances and native wars, a small percentage on the 
profit will far more than repay the expense during several 
years of the English Legation at the Hague. The resources 
of the interior of the continent have been but imper- 
fectly explored; but they have been both increased and 
rendered available for legitimate commerce by the sup- 
pression of the slave trade on the Western Coast. As the 
exports have hitherto exceeded the imports in value, it would 
seem that there must be a growing demand for English manu- 
factures which will find their way from the coast to the 
interior. In an early stage of civilization cheap cutlery and 
cotton prints begin to be appreciated ; and the inhabitants of 
the Gold Coast and their inland neighbours are fortunately 
not without the means of paying for the commodities which 
they require. If any advantages which may result from the 
acquisition of additional territory had been purchased at the 
cost of unfriendly conduct or disrespectful demeanour to 
Holland, they would have been bought too dear; but the 
Government and Parliament of the Netherlands are competent 
judges of the interest and honour of their country, and both 
have deliberately approved the transaction. As far as Eng- 
land is concerned, it is satisfactory to find that the Foreign 
Office is not always occupied in making unlimited concessions 
to powerful and exacting claimants. In commercial negotia- 
tions the Government can always secure the aid of skilled 
advisers who have in the special matter a common interest 
with the nation. The Foreign Minister is not, like the 
PresvenT of the French Republic, wiser than the manufac- 
turers and the merchants who suggest to him the most 
effectual modes of opening and extending new or existing 
markets. 


THE WEST RIDING AND GALWAY ELECTIONS, 


HE elections which have occurred during the Recess 

have almost uniformly gone against the Government, 
and the meeting of Parliament has not broken the spell of 
defeat. Two more séats were lost on Tuesday ; a close con- 
test is apparently inevitable when the Speaker retires from 
North Nottinghamshire ; and the only consolation that can be 
offered to the Government is that, if Mr. Penper succeeds Mr. 
Locu at Wick, its majority will not thereby be diminished. As 
regards the Irish elections, we should perhaps distinguish in 
fairness between the Government and the Ministry. It may 
be plausibly argued that the Home Rule candidates are 
opposed rather to the British Government than to any parti- 
cular Administration, and that if the Conservatives had been 
in office the result would have been the same. At the same 
time it is obvious that if, as we are assured in the QueEEN’s 
Speech, serious crime has declined and trade and agriculture 
are unusually prosperous in Ireland, the constituencies 
either do not attribute these advantages to Mr. Guiap- 
stone’s policy, or they have chosen a singular method of 
showing their gratitude. The North-West Riding election 
has a significance which it is impossible either to overlook or 
to explain away. It is sometimes difficult to say precisely 
why one candidate is preferred to another. There is perhaps 
no broad political issue between them, or, if there is, it is 
complicated by personal preferences or local influences, and 
the constituency is swayed by a combination of motives. 
The personal popularity of one candidate may outweigh 
political objections, while his opponent may be acceptable in 
his opinions but not in himself. In the West Riding, however, 
the candidates appear to have been pretty equally matched. 
Each had been in Parliament before, each had a connexion 
with the county, and there seems to be no reason to suppose 
that one was personally more agreeable to the electors than 
the other. Nor were there, as far as we can see, any local 
questions involved. ‘The election turned distinctly and ex- 
clusively on the choice between Radicalism and Liberal-Con- 
servatism. Mr. HoLpen endorsed the revolutionary intolerance 
of the Dissenting junta, and the subversive crotchets which 
have been taken up by the advanced wing of Mr. Gap- 
sTone’s party. Mr. Powe. adhered very closely to the pro- 
gramme which Lord Dersy sketched out the other day at 
Liverpool. The question most sharply at issue between the 
candidates was that of religious education. Mr. Hotpsn 
demanded secular instruction and the immediate disestablish- 


ment of the Church of England. Mr. PoweLu supported the 
compromise of the Education Act, and deprecated any rash 
violence towards the Church or any other institution which, 
however it might offend fanatical theorists, was practically 
beneficial in its operation, and gave rise to no tangible 
grievance. It is true that Mr. PowELt was opposed to the 
Permissive Bill, while his antagonist either had, or was sup. 
posed to have, a leaning towards it; but it does not appear 
that this question caused much excitement in the West 
Riding, or exercised a decided influence on the election. The 
most prominent subject of controversy was undoubtedly the 
freedom of religious education, and it is significant that the 
efforts of Mr. Mratt and his iriends in Bradford did not pre- 
vent Mr. Hotpen from being left in a minority in that borou 
The result of the first election since the Nonconformist de- 
claration of war furnishes perhaps the best comment on the 
campaign to which they have committed themselves. 


It appears that the return of Mr. Powe. has been hailed ag 
a conclusive proof of the existence of what is called a Conser- 
vative reaction; but it may doubted whether this is an accu- 
rate description of the political condition of the West Riding, 
or of other parts of the country where similar symptoms 
are observable. There can be no longer any doubt that the 
Liberal ranks are seriously divided. Mr. Akroyp, and other 
gentlemen who have hitherto been associated with that 
party, openly supported Mr. PoweLt, and his success was 
clearly due to the votes or neutrality of a large body 
of Liberals. This indeed has been the common history of 
most of the elections which have taken place during the 
Recess. The Government has ceased to command the im- 
plicit confidence of its supporters; they are willing that it 
should remain in office, but they think it safer to clip its 
wings and restrain its flight. There is an indisposition to 
strengthen Mr. GLaDsTone’s authority, because it is not known 
to what use he may be tempted to apply it, and because it is 
suspected that it may be a use which will not be generally 
approved. It is thought, therefore, to be the more prudent 
course to keep down his majority, just as a cautious father 
reduces his son’s allowance in order to put him on his good 
behaviour. It is true that the hurried violence of recent 
legislation has been followed by a condition of languor 
and fatigue; but it can hardly be said that there is a re- 
action in the sense of a desire to go back. The general 
feeling of the country appears to be merely a longing 
for repose, and a reluctance to go forward without a distinct 
understanding as to the direction and pace of movement. 
“Rest and be thankful” is again a popular device. The 
defection, as it is called, of Mr. Akroyp and others of his class 
may perhaps be attributed in some degree to social causes 
similar to those which have produced so remarkable a change 
in the political complexion of Lancashire; but there can be 
no doubt that it corresponds with the prevailing sentiment of 
important classes. 

The Galway election is a characteristic illustration of Irish 
politics. Captain NoLay, the Home Rule candidate, has been 
returned by an overwhelming majority, but it is not known 
whether, like Mr. Martin, he will sit and speak, but not vote, 
in the Parliament whose authority he repudiates. Mr. Burt, 
whose rumoured appointment to a well-paid Indian judge- 
ship has been contradicted, has expressed some doubts as to 
the prudence of challenging a decision on the Home Rule 
question in the House of Commons, and the Parliamentary 
organization of this great party of half-a-dozen members 
appears for the present to be impeded by the difficulty of 
determining which of them shall command it. It is stated 
that the priests took an unusually active part in the Galway 
election, addressing their flocks from the altar in favour of 
Captain NoLan on successive Sundays, and heading the march 
of voters to the poll. In Kerry clerical influence is also said 
to have been vigorously exercised on behalf of Mr. BLENNER- 
HASSETT, another champion of the Home Rule movement. Sir T. 
Burke, who was declared by an excited priest to have rung his 
own death-knell, complained tothe Archbishop, and was assured 
that the expression was used im a purely political sense; but it 
might have led to unpleasant consequences if the words had been 
literally construed by a passionate and ignorant peasant. It 
may be doubted whether clerical intimidation will be checked 
by the Ballot; a threat of divine wrath does not depend for its 
effect on the disclosures of a scrutiny. During the Gal- 
way election there was some rather serious rioting in different 
parts of the county, several people were injured, and on one 
occasion the Riot Act had to be read. In Kerry the author- 
ities have during the week been prepared for similar dis- 
orders. The Home Rule candidate deprecated violence, but 
his opponent, Mr. Dease, had already had his ribs broken by 
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the mob. The various candidates who have taken up the cry 
of self-government for Ireland have been careful not to enter 
too minutely into explanations of the practical nature of the 
project. It is announced that the object is not to obtain a 
repeal of the Union, but to promote the “reconstruction of 
« society,” and to transfer legislation for Ireland from those 
who misunderstand or neglect it to those who have an 
jnterest in advancing the welfare of the country. It is 
necessary that the Imperial Treasury should play an impor- 
tant part in this scheme of social reconstruction, and the 
Union is to be preserved to the extent of placing Imperial 
revenues at the absolute disposal of patriotic Irishmen for the 
benefit of local interests. It appears to be also thought 
desirable that arrangements should continue to be made for 
the admission of Irishmen into the civil and military service 
of the Crown. Another concession which the Home Rulers 
may not be indisposed to grant is that the British Government 
should continue to advance money to Irish tenants who desire 
to become landlords; but the payment of interest or rent in 
return for those advances will of course be a purely 
Irish question, to be settled by the free will of an 
independent people. It may be supposed that, if there were 
any chance of the Home Rule movement becoming really 
serious, there are people in Ireland who, for their own sake, 
would at once take care to put it down. It is to a belief in 
its impotence that it owes the factitious importance which it 
has been allowed to assume. The respectable classes who 
have no sympathy with reckless agitators, and who would 
be the first to turn upon them if they gave any indication of 
being practically dangerous, are willing to play them off upon 
the Government, in the hope that a little pressure of this 
kind will help their own demands. It is for the Government 
to show that this pressure has ceased to be effectual. 


LORD RUSSELL ON THE EDUCATION ACT. 
N° reputation is safe from being discredited by the sub- 

sequent freaks of its possessor, and if Lord Russetu had 
not been “ obliged to write again on the subject of educa- 
“ tion,” he would have been open to just censure for giving 
this unpleasant spectacle to the world. But, as the victim of 
compulsion, he has a claim to sympathy and condolence, and 
the things he has said under the pressure of this necessity 
make the claim an unusually strong one. To be obliged to 
write must always be a hardship; to be obliged to write as 
Lord Russe. has now written is a misfortune of extraordinary 
magnitude. He begins, it is needless to say, with an historical 
retrospect. The object of this survey is apparently to disprove 
the claims usually set up with regard to popular education on 
behalf of the Church of England. The clergy have really been 
the enemy that sowed the tares in the educational field. The 
object for which the National Society was founded was simply 
to counteract the efforts made by Lord Russe tt’s father to 
provide “schools for all.” In these admirable institu- 
tions the Bible was daily read, and the Roman Catholics of 
that generation seem to have been made of less stern stuff 
than their descendants, since for some years they, as well as 
the Jews, sent their children to these schools “ without scruple 
“or objection.” This delightful harmony might have lasted 
till now if the clergy had not interfered. They were “ gene- 
“rally opposed to the education of the poor,” and to give 
effect to their opposition they invented Denominationalism. 
Schools for al! were making progress; their further extension 
must be checked by the establishment of schools for some. 
Hence the National Society. It might have been thought 
that the really guilty people in this transaction were not 
the founders of the National Society—who, even on the 
Principles of Lord Nortineuam and Lord Mansrietp, had 
a right to teach their religion in whatever way they 
chose—but the Government which aided them with public 
money without insisting upon a conscience clause. It may 
be unjust to help one man to teach his children and not 
to help another; but it has not usually been held that a 
man ought to leave his own children without education un- 
leas he is prepared to educate at the same time the children of 
all his neighbours. Perhaps the fact that Lord RussEL. was 
himself responsible for the assistance formerly given by the 
Government to strietly Denominational schools may account 
for his shifting the blame to the shoulders of the clergy. It 
will be admitted, however, that his last retrospect is a great 
advance on those that have gone before it. Hitherto Lord 
Russet has been rather given to the production of jejune 
Summaries of universally known facts. This time he has 
soared above the level of Mangnall’s Questions, and has in- 
Vested his statement with a warm imaginative glew. The 


future historian will hardly turn to his letter for information 
as to the early history of National Schools; but the novelist 
may study it to learn how to give verisimilitude to a narrative 
which is absolutely the creation of the writer’s own brain. 


The Birmingham League will perhaps survive Lord Rus- 
SELL’s regret that they ‘“ have adopted the fallacious and in- 
“ adequate plan of secular instruction.” But if they wish to 
maintain their character for ingeniously misrepresenting the 
intentions of the Education Act they must be on the alert. 
For perverse unfairness of criticism it will not be easy to rival 
Lord Russert. He describes the 25th section of the Act as 
sanctioning “an exclusive rate far worse than the former 
“ Church rate.” How the epithet “ exclusive ” can be applied 
to a rate which is spent in paying the fees of indigent chil- 
dren at any elementary school which their parents may 
prefer is not evident, but the description of the actual 
working of this clause is more wonderful still :— As mat- 
“ters stand at present, half-a-dozen pauper parents who 
“have been cajoled by the Church can inflict a rate upon 
“ their neighbours, three-fourths of whom may differ from the 
“ Church on the thorny and obscure question of infant 
“ baptism.” Nothing can be more certain than that the 
neighbours of these cajoled paupers would have to pay a 
much larger rate if the 25th section were repealed, since in 
that case, whenever a parent was ordered to send his child to 
school, and pleaded inability to pay the school fee, it would be 
incumbent upon the School Board to build a School Board 
school for his exclusive use, while all the time there might be. 
ample room for him in a voluntary school close. by, and his 
parents might actually wish him to be sent there. Taken by 
itself, the reference in this paragraph of the letter to the 
“ thorny and obscure question of infant baptism” appears hope- 
lessly unintelligible. As the only question in dispute is whether 
the School Boards shall teach reading, writing, and arithmetic 
by a master of their own providing, or pay the master of 
a school already in existence to impart this rudimentary in- 
struction, the opinions of the ratepayers on matters of saera- 
mental doctrine seem beside the mark. Buta later paragraph 
clears up the mystery. ‘To force Baptist parents to pay a 
‘“‘ rate for the enforcement of the Church Catechism,” says 
Lord RussE.L, “is an unjust and persecuting innovation.” 
From this it appears that Lord Russet, supposes that the 
fees paid to Denominational schools go to defray the cost of 
religious as well as secular instruction, and that all the 
children attending the school are compelled to be present at 
the religious lesson. No misconception less complete would 
cover the whole of Lord RussELu’s proposition. Before a 
Baptist parent can be correctly described as forced to pay 
a rate for the enforcement of the Church Catechism, the 
Church Catechism must be forced on the scholars, and the 
money of the Baptist parent must go to assist the process, 


From these general views on the subject of education Lord 
RussELL turns to defend himself against the sneers of 
“a Bedfordshire Clergyman”—a phrase in which we seem to 
recognize a characteristically inaccurate reference to the letters 
of “a Hertfordshire Incumbent,” who has blamed him for 
“ saying that those who arrived at years of discretion might 
“‘ decide for themselves whether they might join the Church 
“or any other Protestant, or the Roman Catholic, Communion.” 
Lord Russet refers for a justification of his statement to 
the preface to the order of Confirmation. The Church of 
England, he considers, has shown “its usual wisdom” by 
giving a locus penitentie to all children baptized into its pale. 
It “approves the entrance of a child a fortnight old into the 
“ Christian Church,” but it “ sees the absurdity of supposing 
“ that a babe who cannot speak or understand can be bound 
“ irrevocably to the faith ” professed in its behalf. It is ordered, 
therefore, that children who are come to years of discretion 
shall ratify and confirm with their own knowledge and con- 
sent what has been promised for them by their godfathers and 
godmothers. Lord RussELL acknowledges that this form is 
too often only a form—thata child “ who has for years said the 
“ Lorp’s Prayer at its mother’s knee, who has gone regularly 
“ with its parents to the parish church, and has learnt to say 
“ the Creed and the Ten Commandments, is easily induced to 
“attend and renew its promises openly.” Still the Church 
itself repudiates this unfair pressure, and “asks the children 
“now come to years of discretion for their own assent.” 
Lord Russet assumes that to ask assent is the same thing as 
to allow dissent; but supposing him to be right in his inter- 
pretation of the Prayer-Book, it would be well that this 
should be more clearly expressed in the Confirmation Serviee. 
A very slight addition would remove all doubt upon this 
head. The Bishop might be ordered to instruct the candi- 
dates, before putting the question which begins ‘“ Dost thou.” 
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that they are not to answer “T do” unless it is their own wish. 


| 


It muss be borne in mind, however, that on this suppo- 


sition the Church of England goes a good deal further 
in its “usual wisdom ” than most secular moralists have been 
accustomed to go. The promise in respect of which the 
Church “asks the children now come to years of discretion 
“ for their own assent” does not relate exclusively to belief. 
It is largely concerned with practice. But there is nothing to 
show that the Church makes any distinction between one 
part of it and another, and consequently, on Lord RusseLt’s 
theory, it must equally intend that those arrived at years of dis- 
cretion shall decide whether they will or will not renounce the 
lusts of the flesh. 
choice is exercised on this point; but it is something new to 
have it laid down that the Church of England wishes her 
members to approach the question with as little bias as the 
natural prejudices of education will allow. 

It is clear from the last paragraph of Lord Russexv’s letter 


1814, who has been praying to live over this grand ceremonial: 
for him we cannot but have a kindly feeling, but we can hardly 
say as much for the other “ illustrious Marshal who once carried 


' a candle before Charles X. in a procession, and has been thig 


| their prayers into a bit of fustian. 


No doubt a very considerable amount of | 


morning to Neuilly to kneel and pray at the foot of Napoleon’s 
coffin, He might have said his prayers at home, to hg 
sure, but don’t let us ask too much; that kind of reseryg 
is not a Frenchman’s characteristic.” We may be glad 
that Englishmen have still some of it; but, if they over. 
come their shy reluctance to publicity on any future occasio 

we can guess how the imitators of Macaulay would work 
At length the drums 
beat, and the guns roar, and the audience draw their breath ag 
they do when the rockets go up at Vauxhall, and the clergy 
chant in “ a weak, snufiling, lugubrious manner,” and Napoleon's 
coffin passes. “A box covered with a great red cross, a dingy. 
looking crown lying on the top of it—seamen on one side and 
Invalids on the other—they had passed in an instant and were 


up the aisle.” 


that, if he were ten years younger, the disestablishment of the | 
Church of England would have to be added to the list of | 
enterprises which he is ready to undertake at a moment's notice. - 


He is full of surprise that “the present Ministry have taken 
“ no pains to retain and conciliate so valuable and distinguished 
“ a colleague as Mr. Mra,” and he intimates, not obscurely, 
that, if the choice lay with him, he would rather have Mr. 


Mutt’s friendship than that of “the bishops and clergy, and | 


“ the congregations c.mmitted to their charge.” 
stock companies are rather fond of getting an aged peer for 
their chairman, and the Liberation Society may perhaps like 
to advance to the charge tor which their trumpets have lately 
been sounding under the leadership of the author of the 
Durham letter and other equally brilliant raids into the 
region of ecclesiastical politics. At all events, if this is their 
desire, there is no fear that Lord Russet will incline an 
anfavourable ear to their prayer. 


STATE CEREMONIALS. 


iD VERYBODY remembers the celebrated “ purple patch ” in 
‘4 Lord Macaulay’s essay on Warren Hastings; it is an excel- 
lent bit of rhetoric of its kind, and it is hard to read it without 
being carried away for the moment hy the imposing roll of sen- 
tences, by the historical allusions to Rufus and Bacon and Somers 
and Straiford, and by the graphic portraits of the distinguished 
spectators of the show. There, as we remember, the “ historian of 
the Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the 
cause of Sicily against Verres” ; there were “the greatest painter 
aud the greatest scholar of the age”; Sir Joshua was allured from 
his easel, and the grand spectacle had “ induced Parr to suspend 
his labours in that dark and profound mine from which he had 
extracted a vast treasure of erudition, a treasure too often buried 
in the earth, too often paraded with injudicious and inelegant 
ostentation, but still precious, massive, and splendid.” ‘This and 
much more of the same kind is known by heart to many of the 
author's favourite schoolboys. Is it fair to look too closely into 
the gorgeous sentences, and to ask whether they are really gold 
embroidery or tinsel? At times we feel the language to be 
a little overcharged and provocative of a certain scepticism. 
We wonder whether Gibbon really thought what he ought in all 
propriety to have thought, or whether his mind was perhaps more 
oecupied with the possible effects of draughts, or with the atrocious 
behaviour of somebody who was treading upon his toes. Did it 
want much persuasion to induce Parr to suspend his labours in 
that mine the treasures of which seem, rather oddly, to have been 
at the same time extracted and buried in the earth? or did the 
deprivation of his much-loved tobacco weigh upon his spirits more 
than the absence of books? In one or two passages the upholstery 
arrangements are a little too prominent. Neither military nor 
civil pomp, we are told, was wanting. There were grenadiers and 
eavalry outside; whilst “the Peers, robed in gold and ermine, 
were marshalied by heralds under Garter King-at-Arms,” and 
“the Judges in their vestments of State attended to give advice 
om points of law.” The gold and ermine and the vestments of 
State give, we fear, aslight tinge of vulgarity to the eloquence; 
and we can hardly refrain from a smile when the ovator rolls 
forth the imposing name of “Garter King-at-Arms” in such 
simplicity of faith, It may be wrong, but in our fancy poor 
Garter King-at-Arms would be a fit companion for the lion 
and the unicorn in “ Looking-Glass land,” rather than a person- 

made visible and tangible to our senses. It is curious 
to torn from the rhetorician to a keen humorist, and to contrast 
with this glowing description Thackeray's account of the funeral 
of Napoleon. Here we have the seamy side of the tailoring and 
upbolatery business. We hear how the awed and expectant 
throng stamped their cold feet and blew their fingers and munched 
their ham sandwiches, and laughed at the unfortunate English- 
woman in an outrageous bonnet, who with true national 
obstinacy succeeded, in spite of rebuffs, in forcing her way into a 
good place. There are distinguished personages enough, but we 
are not invited to bow down before them in reverence. 


There is poor old Moncey, for example, the Governor of Paris in 


New joint- | 


Which of the two reporters suits our feelings best? It is need. 
less to decide, for at ail public ceremonials that we mnapen to have 
witnessed, the real impression is produced by the contlict of two 
currents of feeling, which probably get the mastery by turns, 
The gravediggers in JZamilet, according to our English taste, 
serve to heighten the pathos of Ophelia’s funeral. It would seem, 
indeed, that we take pains to reproduce the same effect by our 
national method of conducting that melancholy ceremony. The 
pathetic and exquisite service of the English Church stands out 
in relief against the clumsy and ludicrous mummeries of the 
British undertaker. That estimable person does not generally 
possess Shakspearian humour; but he does his best by his 
pompous ailectations to provide an efficient contrast to the 
natural manifestations of grief. We could dispense with a great 
part of his services as being superfluously incongruous and ob- 
trusive; but there must always be a certain element of the 
mechanical and the prosaic even in the most solemn ceremonies, 
which we do not desire to ignore too completely. It is well to re- 
member that even the most impressive ceremonies destined to 
give expression to the deepest feelings of a nation are very far 
fromabsorbing all its energies. There are sandwiches to be eaten and 
noses to be blown even when our greatest heroes are being carried 
to their final repose; and all the gold lace and ermine and u 
holstery in the world has a seamy side to it somewhere. The 
ceremonial which has recently taken place at Westminster, and 
that which is about to take place at St. Paul’s, undoubtedly corre- 
spond to genuine sentiments. Englishmen have a considerable 
regard for their Parliamentary institutions, and we need not speak 
of the sympathy excited by the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales. It would be unbecoming in the one case, as it 
would be superfluous in the other, to point out how much 
that is insincere or unworthy mixes with the public demon- 
strations in these as in evety other ceremonial conducted by 
human beings. If we refuse to confine ourselves to the impo- 
sing exterior, we may detect abundant illustrations of the manitold 
meannesses of which the world is made up. The lessons which 
we should learn would not be the less profitable because they 
would not all bear public expression. We do not by any means 
condemn for such reasons any State ceremonial which has in it a 
genuine core of belief. There is indeed something occasionally im- 

ressive in an entire absence of pomp. Visitors to the United 
States during the civil war might see a gentleman in commonplace 
costume, surrounded by less state than attends the mayor of the 
smallest English borough, who, as was said, had only to touch a 
bell in order to place in arrest any obnoxious person in a popula- 
tion of twenty millions, There was in its way something striking 
to the imagination in such a combination of external simplicity 
with the possession of almost unlimited power. It is merely a 
—— of art. There are occasions on which we may fitly study 
the utmost possible simplicity, and there are others on which we 
may fairly aim at producing the most gorgeous effects. The grand 
rhetoric of Milton or of Burke may be as appropriate in one 
sphere as the straightforward vernacular of Swift and Cobbett 
in another. There is a time for all things in this world, as the 
wise man reminds us; a time for talking sense, and a time for 
talking nonsense; a time for the baldest method of stating facts, 
and a time for soaring, if we can manage it, to the loftiest flights of 
eloquence. And it is plain that the British constitution, depending 
so much as it does upon the prestige of a long series of uninter- 
rupted historical associations, must trequently call for ceremonials 
of a gorgeous character which are attempts to put into tangible 
shape the vague mass of recollections that floats before our minds, 
We would not rashly abolish Garter King-at-Arms, or even a 
single beefeater, though we need not be altogether blind to the 
ridiculous side of some ancient observances. It is in fact desira- 
ble to keep up a sense of the ridiculous, if only to check the ten- 
dency of the mere upholstery to take leave altogether of realities, 
and to become a mere mass of meaningless pomposity. The mis- 
fortune is perhaps that our sense of ridicule is apt to be alittle too 
keen. The disposition to criticism passes the bounds at which itis a 
useful check. It infects the unfortunate performers themselves ; and 
though a Garter King-at-Arms is a very harmless, and even at times 
a very useful, institution, he is apt to break dewn when he is failing 
even to believe in himself. In this as in every other case it is ime 
a to lay down any mechanical rule for deciding what can only 
properly decided by instinctive taste. Thus much perhaps may 
be said with more or less confidence—that it is safer to incline to 
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the side of simplicity, and that we should therefore admit elabo- 
yate ceremonials only in those cases where their absence would be 
felt as painful. A monument should always be erected for the 
sake of the person commemorated, not the person commemorated 
for the sake of the monument. A ceremony becomes absurd in 
proportion as it is intended to give rise to a sentiment, and not to 
vide a vent for a sentiment which exists already; and the 
game principle would be applicable to many of the details of 
such matters. We do not mean of course to hint the slightest 
doubt as to the propriety of the two performances we have 
referred to; we simply suggest that the strain of sentiment de- 
scribed by Macaulay may have a complement in the vein of satire 
to which Thackeray has given expression. It need hardly be said 
that there is a wide distinction between. simplicity and shabbi- 
ness, and that, when it is thought desirable to have a public cere- 
monial with any pretensions to magnificence, it should be carried 
out handsomely, and without niggardly reserves. 


RABAGAS. 


T is a familiar boast among Frenchmen that in their country 
I ridicule kills, and that no party or institution can survive 
peing laughed at. If this is true, some of the recent pro- 
ductions of the French theatre would seem to be somewhat 
ominous for the Republic. If Beaumarchais helped on the great 
Revolution with his Mariage de Figaro, succeeding dramatists 
have not shown themselves favourable to democracy. Perhaps 
under a Monarchy or Empire they may from malice have given a 

ing tone to their pieces, but as soon as a Republic has been 
established they have invariably turned against it. The per- 
formance of such burlesques as La Propriété cest le Vol and 
La Foire aux Idées,no doubt, had their effect in disintegrating 
the Republic of 1848; and Rabagas and some other plays which 
have lately been brought out in Paris are apparently aimed at the 
democratic Republicans. It is known that the censorship is very 
strict in France, and that the present Government has no hesita- 
tion in suppressing any publication which displeases it, Several 
Bonapartist and Radical journals have been summarily punished, 
and the Minister of Justice is now considering wchether he ought 
not to put a stop to the circulation of a “ Popular Republican 
Catechism,” in which the alarming doctrine is advanced that every 
man has a right to personal freedom and the use of his senses. On 
the other hand, not only has M. Sardou’s Rabagas been allowed 
to be produced without, it is said, the alteration of a word by the 
censorship, but a strong force of police is employed to keep an 
eye on any perverse Radicals who may ype to get up ademon- 
stration against it. It is impossible to resi&t the inference that 
this comedy enjoys to a certain extent the patronage of the 
Government, and that M. Thiers is not sorry that M. Gambetta 
and his friends, at whom the piece is supposed to be levelled, 
should be presented in a sidiewons aspect to the Parisians. The 
play does not appear to be of much value from a strictly literary 
int of view, and the central idea is old and commonplace ; but it 
is worked out with a good deal of vigour and vivacity, and at 
any rate it seems to please. On the first night the Democrats 
showed their teeth; the curtain fell amid great disorder, cries of 
“Vive la République!” were answered by “A bas les commun- 
ards!”, and the gas had to be turned off in order to compel the 
audience to disperse. The controversy was transferred to the 
streets, where the disputants fell to blows, and at one moment 
there were fears of a riot. The next evening there was only a 
little hissing, but it was observed that groups of men, isolated in 
appearance but evidently with a common understanding, had 
assembled in the neighbourhood of the theatre, and it was sus- 
pected that these were Democrats watching.for an opportunity to 
renew the disturbances of the previous night. Since then the 
hissing within and the crowds without have both subsided. 
Those who resent a satire of this kind are obviously at a disadvan- 
e, because their resentment is at once seized upon as an acknow- 
ment that the cap fits. M. Gambetta’s mere prudent friends 
have discovered that Rabagas is not Gambetta but Ollivier. M. 
Sardou’s own explanation would perhaps be that it is not a 
portrait but a type. The political significance of the affair is that, 
whether rightly or wrongly, Rabagas is popularly identified with 
Gambetta, and that the Parisians are on the whole delighted with 
the caricature. It is quite possible that this may smooth the way 
of the Assembly back to Paris. 

The plot of the piece, as far as Rabagas is concerned, is very 
simple. Readers of Mr. Browning will remember his Soul's Tragedy, 
in which the wily old legate, having a revolt to quell, tackles the 
leader in a private interview, and wins him over by exeiting his 
ambition, and pointing out his superiority to his confederates, who 
already envy aud distrust him, and his fitness for a higher sphere. 
This is, in substance, the story of Rabagas of Monaco,“ le plus 
joli bateleur de phrases, un avocat jovial, bon gargon et grand 
tarisseur de chopes,” who is the life and soul of the Reds of the 
little principality. He writes slashing articles for their news- 


paper, Za Carmagnole. He makes tremendous speeches at their 
clap, and whenever he holds a brief for a ccminalbn takes care to | 
direct his glowing rhetoric against the authorities, ‘When | 
Civilization gets worm-eaten, you are sure to come upon the | 
arises.” This is the political text on which the dramatist 
preaches; and when he talks of “Byzantium squabbling about 
sa adverb more or less, while, gliding through the shade, | 
the Turks, who act and do not talk, are suddenly at her gates,” | 


avocat; as the men of action disappears the poral | 


there can be little doubt at whom the phrase is pointed. 
While Gambetta vapours, Moltke is at your gates—this is the 
prompt translation of the dullest fellow in the pit. Round the 
central figure is grouped the select society of the Crapaud Volant, 
a dingy tavern which is not only the headquarters of the revolu- 
tionary club, but the office of the Carmagnole. Over the door is a 
notice that a fine of fivepence will be inflicted for any allusion to 
the Deity. The company is a choice collection of broken careers 
and disappointed ambitions ; the barrister without briet’s, the doctor 
without patients, the dramatist who has been hissed, the dis- 
charged clerk, the cashiered officer, a defaulter, three bank- 
rupts, two blacklegs, a Utopianist, seven idiots, and eight 
drunkards. This is light, liberty, and progress at Monaco! A 
simple-minded youth, whose father is a well-to-do shopkeeper, is 
welcomed and fleeced. He is continually losing hali-franes for 
saying “Mon dieu!” and whenever anything has to be paid for, 
the bills are handed over to him. The great General Petrowski, 
the Imight-errant of democracy and commis,voyageur of liberty, 
who undertakes to head the an ante rebellion if he is provided 
with a gorgeous uniform and liberal pay, but who is sadly scared by 
the shadow of a gendarme, and a couple of very free and easy young 
ladies, complete the group. Weare introduced to these amiable con- 
spirators while they are engaged in concocting a number of their 
newspaper. Rabagas has just returned from successfully defending 
a victim of society who had kicked an old garde-champéire to 
death with his wooden shoes; but then, as he argued, killing a 
garde-champétre is not murdering a man, it is only crushing a 
principle. A subscription has been got up for a widow's pig 
which has been run over by the despot’s carriage. Letters from 
correspondents are received and answers supplied. One has a 
scheme by which the working classes are to obtain ten hours’ pay 
for five hours’ work, with a whole holiday every Monday to 
allow for recovery from the relaxations of Sunday. Another 
reports the funeral oration of a materialist at the burial of his 
wife with civil rites, proving with much eagerness that he can 
never meet her again in any other world. A soldier writes to 
ask whether as a citizen he is bound to obey his sergeant, a 
question which is promptly answered in the negative. — 

While a rising against the Government is being plenned with 
much enthusiasm, an invitation to a ball at the Palace arrives for 
Rabagas. His companions are disgusted that he should think of 
accepting it, especially as he will have to go in knee-breeches, 
the livery of servitude. He is warned that a man who begins 
with knee-breeches may come to decorations at last. The Demo- 
crats of Monaco share Mr. Peter Taylor’s conscientious objections 
to the appearance of a “sans-culotte en culotte!” But Rabagas 
is not to be shaken in his determination to visit the Court. Robes- 
pierre, he says, wore knee-breeches, and, after all, they are only 
trousers cut short. So he goes and falls into the trap that has been 
laid for him. It was set and baited by a clever American widow, 
with whom the Prince is deeply in love, and who responds by 

itying him, at least as a sovereign, and by doing what she can to 
bel him in his difficulties with his subjects. She has seen through 
Rabagas and gets over him very much as the legate gets over the 
revolutionary leader in Browning’s drama. What good, she asks, 
would he get byarevolution? It would goto the profit of the low 
fellows of the Crapaud Volant, if of anybody, and with such a set 
Rabagas, an aristocrat by genius, if not by birth, an aristocrat by 
his instinct for the good, the great, the delicate, the fine, could 
have no real sympathy. Opposition, the temptress argues, is not 
an end but a means, and et ae of Minister is better worth 
having than the ae a pothouse club. Rabagas yields ; 
he takes office as the Prince’s chief adviser; but when the 
mob, howling around the palace, learn his appointment, their 
rage is doubled instead of being calmed ; they receive him, when he 
sents himself on the balcony, with groaus and hootings, and he 

is the first to propose that the dragoons should charge the people. 
Having borrowed the Prince’s carriage, he is captured by mistake 
and imprisoned in the Hétel de Ville, where he witnesses a euc- 
cession of impromptu Governments. For broad humour this is 
perhaps one of the most telling es in the comedy. A 
provisional Government having established itself in the green 
room, another Government tarns the key on it and installs 
itself in the yellow room. ‘Soon after a third Government, enter- 
ing by the window, establishes itself in the red room, and locks 
up the yellow room Government, which still holds captive the 
green room one. But this last escapes by the chimney, returns 
by the cellars’, and compels the red Government to jump out of the 
window by which it had entered, while the yellow Government 
seeks shelter on the roof. The chiefs arrest each other, aud up 
to the time at which Rabagas himself escaped there had been 
three Governments in three-quarters of an hour. Anybody who 
will take the trouble to turn back to an account of the 4th of 
September and 31st of October will perhaps be surprised to find 
how closely the history of those days approaches to Sardou’s broad 
farce. The joke, however, has at least a serious side for the 
Parisians, which might, on reflection, tempt them, as the vulgar 
phrase goes, to laugh on the other side of their mouth. Rabagas, 
played out in Monaco, starts for France, the only country, he 
says, where people of his — are appreciated. And with this 
the play ends. In character Rabagas resembles Oilivier more 


than Gambetta, though he exhibits some traits of both. The 
object, no doubt, is to discredit the democratic Republicans, and 
this ohject will perhaps be accomplished with the assistance of the 
Government, which may be surprised to find hereafter that it haz 
thus been undermining its own positien. 

The political signiticance of Rabagas is etrphasized when it 
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is construed aleng with another piece by the same writer 
—a piece of a very different kind, but with much the same 
moral. In Ze Roi Carotte, which is not a comedy but a burlesque, 
there is little, if any, trace of Sardou’s incisive and vigorous wit, 
at least in the published version; but the censorship may have 
dealt with it less indulgently than with his later play. Prince 
Fridolin, who is supposed to recall memories of the Empire, is a 
light-hearted, frolicsome monarch, who has led rather a wild life, 
and is now disposed to settle down and behave respectably. He 
is deposed by Le Roi Carotte, a wretched creature composed by a 
witch out of the vegetables she has boiled in her caldron; his 
misfortunes help to sober him and to cure him of his fondness for 
a certain Princess Cunégonde, who may be presumed to typify the 
Quartier Bréda. The fickleness of the populace and the treachery of 
courtiers are illustrated by Fridolin’s experience, and in the end he is 
restored to his throne with every promise of a reputable reign. In 
the course of his adventures he is cast by shipwreck on the Island 
of Monkeys, and the antics of the apes are > to point to some 
of the peculiarities of the Commune. Another popular burlesque, 
Qui veut voir la Lune? exhibits a couple of Parisians, who, visiting the 
moon, are received as the “monkeys of the earth,” and welcomed 
to a Republic “one and invisible”; but even in the moon 
Republics are not exempt from the fatal influence of reaction. It 
is tolerably clear that the intention of the satirists is to ridicule 
the democratic impatience and inconstancy of the capital. The 
bourgeoisie finds it an easy way of settling old scores with the 
Radicals to go to the theatre and laugh at them; but perhaps it 
may turn out that ridicule is not so potent an influence in politics 
as most Frenchmen imagine, and that revolutions are not to be 
averted by simply going to the play. 


THE VIRTUES OF RED TAPE, 


N one of those naval tales which formed the delight of a past 
eneration there is an amusing account of a triangular duel, 
with as far as our memory serves, ran somewhat in this fashion :— 
A had quarrelled with Band C, while these latter had no cause 
of mutual dispute. But, in order to bring matters to an issue as 
speedily as possible, and to save time, the following arrangement 
was planned and carried out by a second, whose ideas on these 
subjects were taken from the code of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. A, 
who owed satisfaction to the other two disputants, was to fire at 
B; and B, instead of returning A’s shot, was to aim at C, with 
whom he had no difference, while C was to clear off his own score 
and that of B with A, by firing at this person. In the end, if 
we remember right, one man was shot in the cheek, and went 
off the ground wondering if he should be able to hail, or give the 
word of command in a gale of wind. Another of the combatants 
was hit ina more equivocal part of the person, but no one was 
killed or maimed, and the affair terminated “ satisfactorily.” 
The late disclosures of the proceedings of the Admiralty show 
that business has been conducted pretty much on the idea of 
responsibility which was present in the mind of the officer in 
Marryat’s tale when he sketched out the above plan for a duel. 
Letters are received and opened by anybody, are minuted in one 
department, and are sent on for the answer to be drafted by 
another, while the reply is signed and issued by a Secretary who 
has never seen the original communication, the minute, or the 
draft. We may, however, for the present, leave this nautical 
chaos, these phantom Boards, and those inchoate reforms which 
appear only to have ramified error and to have facilitated con- 
fusion, to the remedies which will doubtless be suggested or 
pow by Lord Lawrence and his colleagues. e merely 
ope to show now how business is conducted in a great De- 
pendency where the officials certainly do not err on the side of 
moderation in letter-writing, and where a bad system of record and 
revision might lead to errors as formidable in their consequences 
as those under which unroasted coffee was served out to troops in 
a Russian winter, or a rotten ship was freighted with valuable 
lives, and exposed to the gales of the Southern Ocean. 

The Government of India, presided over, as all are aware, by a 
Viceroy, assisted by the Commander-in-Chief, by a general officer 
known as the Military Member of Council, by an eminent jurist, 
by two experienced Indian administrators, and, occasionally, by 
an English financier, is divided into five great departments, to 
which very recently there has been added a sixth—that of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. Under the Imperial or Supreme Govern- 
ment, so constituted, are no less than eight subordinate or local 

overnments—that is to say, the Governorships of Madras and 
mbay, the three Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal, Agra, and 
Lahore, and the three Chief Commissioners of the Centr Provinces, 
Oudh, and British Burmah. For our present purpose these are 
sufficient, without taking into account the kingdom of Mysore, 
administered in a paternal fashion during the minority of its 
lawful possessor, and the important Political Agencies or Residen- 
cies in Rajpootana, Central India, and Nepaul. Before explaining 
the distribution of business between the Viceroy and hiscouncillors, 
we shall endeavour to show how correspondence is registered, 
exaiuined, noted, or minuted on, and finally recorded, in each or 
any of the t departments of an Indian Secretariat. The 
system, which sprang from the counting-house and has gradually 
been adapted to the requirements of a vast Empire, is, with some 
slight modifications, essentially the same and is worked with 
success and regularity, in the furnace blasts of Upper India, in the 
steamy atmosphere of British Burmah, or where the fresh sea 
breezes blow along the espl anade of Bombay. 


At the head of every Secretariat is an official termed g 
Registrar or Chief Clerk. This official is invariably taken from the 
Uncovenanted Civil Service, is often of Eurasian extraction, hag 
spent the greater portion, if not the whole, of his life in 
country, and receives from 700/. to gool. a year. The chief dutigg 
of this person are to distribute the work amongst the clerks of 
the office, to take care that current business never falls into arregr 
owing to temporary and unavoidable absences, to open ey 
letter that comes to hand either by post or by messengers, to see that 
the work of transcribing, printing, and recording wm the office, ag 
well as of despatching missives from it, does not fall into con. 
fusion, and, generally speaking, to keep the whole framework ang 
machinery in complete working order. The registrar at 9.30 or 
10 o’clock commences the operations of the day by opening every 
letter, and noting in a book the date of despatch and that of re. 
ceipt, the official title of the sender, and the subject of the cor. 
respondence. When he has ascertained, which he generally 
does at a glance, to what subdivision of the Secretariat the com- 
munication belongs, he delivers it to a clerk, whose peculiar 
business it is to “docket” the same. Every letter, if possible, is 
folded after the same pattern; and on the back, in addition to 
particulars of date, name of transmitting officer, and so forth, 
is inscribed a brief and accurate précis of the contents. The 
letter, so prepared, is then given to a clerk, who looks up all 
previous correspondence bearing on the question; and in a well- 
regulated and well-officered department it is marvellous in 
how brief a space dusty records and ancient red-leather volumes 
are scanned and made to yield up their hidden treasures. When 
this operation is concluded, the pile of correspondence, arranged 
chronologically, is laid before the Under-Secretary. This gentle- 
man is a Covenanted civilian, chosen usually from among the most 

romising members of his service, and he has probably resided in 

ndia from four to eight or ten years. If the matter be one of 
routine, or fixed precedent, or one where the office is used as a 
mere channel of communication with other departments, it is dis- 
posed of by the Under-Secretary himself, or after a reference to the 
Secretary, who, like his deputy, is a Civil servant, but of much 
older standing. If the subject be new or controversial, as many 
are in a huge Empire and a hot and irritating climate, the Under- 
Secretary masters the case, and transmits it with a formal note, or 
with such brief suggestions of the points for decision as his intelli- 
gence or previous experience in the executive lines may warrant 
him in giving. If the case is one of those interminable disputes 
on education, land revenue, changes in the police, or in the mode 
of taxation, which are variously the terror or the delight of Indian 
administrators, the bundle is carried home, analysed in the early 
hours of the day, and melted down into an exhaustive précis or a 
masterly “note.” The papers then come before the mature and 
experienced Secretary, who may send them on with a brief com- 
ment, or with an addition of his own, or may perhaps be fired 
with some bright idea, and so give an unexpected turn or a new 
life to the whole controversy. From the Secretary to the Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor the transmission is short and easy. When 
the papers have been systematically arranged and analysed, when 
the précis or note is clear, when the suggestions are incisive and 
full of good sense, the labour of the Indian statesman is consider- 
ably shortened. Boxes are emptied and are of correspondence 
disappear, or are knocked over like the knights in the lists at 
Ashby before the spear of Ivanhoe. An experienced hand will 
know when he may safely rely on his subordinates, what subjects 
he may dispose of on the note or the précis by a few curt remarks 
in pencil, and what bundles he must keep by him until he has 
mastered every line of the huge written debate, and can shape the 
ne of action in some minute which shall provoke an animated 

iscussion in the Council Chamber at Simla, or even awaken a 
host of genial reminiseences in the minds of retired administrators 
at Westminster. 

Let it not be imagined that such a careful system of record, pre- 
paration, and inspection by two or three different officials, is incom- 
patible with the prompt despatch of business, or with the issue 
offhand of instructions to executive officers on an emergency or a 
crisis. Whenever anything unpleasant occurs in any province or dis- 
trict of the Empire, the telegraph is put in motion, and the Governor 
is advised through the wires of the event that has happened, and of 
the inevitable Report which is to follow. As soon as a despatch finds 
its way into the hands of the Registrar—say, on a sudden émeute, 
an inundation, the destruction of a great mart by fire, or a dormant 
feud which has again broken out and has resulted in a whole batch 
of killed and wounded—it is taken out of the regular routine, and 
forwarded with a red label to the Secretary, who flies with it to 
the Governor, whom he probably finds to be fully informed of the 
calamity by a long demi-official letter penned for His Honour by 
the Magistrate or Commissioner. The celerity of despatch on 
which one of the Megera witnesses prided himself is obviously 
indispensable in India, where troops have to be moved to protect 
a frontier from a raid, or measures taken to shelter a starving, 
drowning, or burnt-out population. But we will give a few 
samples of the work of an Indian Secretariat. Simpkin, the 
active Magistrate of Shikarpore, writes through the Commissioner 
to say that he has been at work continuously for the last ree 
three months; that his district is in excellent order; and that he 
hopes for the two months’ leave of absence which the “ exigencies 
of the service” prevented him from obtaining a year ago. The 
real reason for the leave is dropped out in a demi-official enclosed 
in the formal letter and directed to Blake, the Under-Secretary, 
a college friend, who is told that there is to be a grand gathering 
of sportsmen at the celebrated hunting-grounds of the Brahma- 
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or in the jungles of Rohileund, where the absence of 
cmp in would be much regretted. It is needless to say that the 
Jetter is passed on with extraordinary promptitude, and the leave 
bably granted. Robinson, who is of an archeological turn of 
mind, sends up a — plate which has just been dug up in some 
old fort, and which he conceives may throw some light either on 
the great controversy between Buddhists and Brahmins, or on the 
jimits of the ancient and well-known kingdom of Mithila. The 
Under-Secretary, being lukewarm on these matters, suggests 
that Robinson be thanked, and that the copper plate be made 
over to the Asiatic Society. A Commissioner pens a hurried 
Jine to say that he is off as hard as a palanquin and relays 
of bearers can carry him, to investigate on the spot a tremend- 
ous row between the members of the great rival creeds in 
the East, and that all he can say at present is that three men 
are reported dead and ten wounded, and that he is credibly in- 
fmemed. that the occurrence is due either to the act of a low 
caste Hindoo who slaughtered a pig in front of a mosque, or to 
that of a fanatic Mohammedan who flung the shinbone of 
an ox at the head of a venerable and orthodox Brahmin just 
as he was stepping out of the temple of the goddess Kali. 
The Commissioner is informed in reply that His Honour will 
await his promised Report with anxiety, and that the officer com- 
manding the nearest military station has been warned to hold a 
detachment of the Ballygunge Irregulars in readiness to march at 
half an hour’s notice. A collector writes in despair at the falling 
off in the receipts of the wheel-tax. A magistrate asks whether he 
should reward, or should commit to the Sessions, one of the 
me vee, who, going his rounds at night, espied the head of a 
burglar issuing from a hole in the wall of a shopkeeper’s house, 
and, without further question, smote him so that his life was de- 
spaired of by the Civil Surgeon. From one district comes an 
account of a hailstorm which has destroyed whole acres of the 
poppy-Plant, and has seriously impaired the prospects of the next 
opium season ; from a second, intimation that a bridge, or a 
barrack, lately built by the Department of Public Works, has 
cracked from top to bottom; and from a third, an announcement 
that a rich native banker, whose eldest son has miraculously re- 
covered from an attack of cholera, is willing to expend the sum of 
1,000/, on the construction of a new road, or the deepening or 
clearing out of an enormous old reservoir. One functionary presses 
on the attention of the Government the propriety of: looking after 
the head of a new sect, who is preaching general repentance and 
humiliation, but who is believed: to hold heterodox doctrines con- 
cerning the payment of taxes and the re gts of land. 
Another has rashly revived a discussion which regards the pecu- 
liar position of a Rajah whose ancestor was exempted from the 
operation of the General Laws and Regulations by the policy of 
Lord Wellesley, and who is described as an anomaly and an 
anachronism that ought to be summarily put down. All these 
cases, and scores of others for which we have no space, according 
to their several degrees of urgency and importance, are submitted 
to the various functionaries already described by us; not one letter 
in one thousand is lost, stolen, or strayed; no one signs letters 
without seeing the order or the draft of what he is signing; and 
no one records orders without having it in his power to see 
whether they are duly carried out. Whien orders have been passed, 
the papers are dealt with on the same principle. The Under- 
Secretary drafts and issues all ordinary correspondence. Anything 
atall out of the common run is written, or revised, or seen ve the 
Secretary; and in highly important letters the actual language 
receives the imprimatur of the Governor. 

We now come tc the division of labour amongst the members 
of the Council of the Viceroy. In former times, when the Govern- 
ment was rather more autocratic and proconsular, the Governor- 
General took the lead in all business, and was the first to see 
every letter or bundie. As the Empire grew in extent and 
business multiplied, the following system was devised by the 
late Lord Canning, and by Sir J. P. Grant, the present 
Governor of Jamaica, and, with some alterations and im- 
— it is now still in force. The Viceroy takes to 

imself the whole of the Foreign Department, embracing 
our policy in Central Asia, in the Persian Gulf, and even the 
Chinese waters, and our relations with’ the whole tribe of in- 
dependent, semi-independent, and feudatory States adjoining or 
lymg within the Indian Peninsula. Lord Mayo has also at 
one time undertaken the conduct of the department of Public 
Works. The Military Department, which is a thing wholly dis- 
tinct from the discipline and management of the army, was in 
the hands of the late Sir H. Durand, and is now worked by 
General Norman. Sir Richard Temple is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen is a fitting successor to Sir 
H. Maine as legal member; and the other departments, of which 
the Home is the most overworked, are entrusted to two very able 
Civilians, one of whom represents Bengal and the other Bombay. 
The Commander-in-Chief Ses no portefeuille in the Government of 
India, though he assists at all its deliberations, executive and 
legislative. Lord Napier has, however, for the management of the 
forces, his ian Cement, his Quartermaster-General, and his 
Judge-Advocate. But these officers have no direct connexion 
with the Government of India. A great deal of the vast business 
of that Government is disposed of by the members of Council or 
by the Viceroy, working, as it were, in isolation and independence. 
But no case remarkable by its importance or its novelty, nothing 
that involves any material departure from routine or precedent, no 
teform in education, finance, jurisprudence, or general policy of 


any kind, ever fails to come under the direct cognizance of the 
Viceroy. While ordinary business is transacted by the member ot 
the department, with its Secretary and Under-Secretary, every- 
thing of political moment and of real value ends by being debated 
by the whole conclave. This system has been so admirably 
organized and is so thoroughly understood that, while the Viceroy 
is relieved of an enormous mass of detail, routine, and uninterest- 
ing business, he is never left in the dark while solid reforms are 
under preparation, and he is invariably referred to first by each 
individual member whenever it is proposed to amend the laws, to 
alter the form of taxation, to add to the police force, to increase the 
pay or the number of the native Judges, to reform gaol discipline, 
or to consider, not only those questions which we should designate 
as Cabinet questions in this country, but those which involve in any 
way the permanent interests of the humblest Englishman or the 
lowest caste of Hindoos. The system, to our thinking, secures a 
reasonable distribution of work and a right division of labour, to- 
gether with the proper concentration of authority and responsibility 
in the head of the Indian Cabinet. Lord Lawrence was, and Lord 
Mayo is, as fully responsible for a bad or good law, for an un- 

pular or an equitable tax, as he is for an impolitic move 
in the direction of the Liama of Thibet, or the Jam of Lus Beyla, 
or the Khan of Kelat. Whether such a system, tried, proved, 
and never found deficient, could or could not be adapted to the 
business of the Adiniralty, we cannot now stop to inquire. But it 
is quite certain that, whatever may be the errors or the shortcom- 
ings of the Indian Government in actual administration, work is 
there got through, as far as each bureau is concerned, with a 
regularity, a despatch, and a completeness which illustrate the 
excellences of that much-abused article of stationery which has 
supplied us with a title to this paper. 


THE SPEAKERSBHIP. 


ig could hardly be a better example of the way in which 
English institutions are gradually built up and adapted to the 
circumstances of each period than the office in which Mr. Brand 
is about to succeed Mr. Denison. The Speaker of the House of 
Commons is a remarkable illustration of the continuity of politics. 
The constitution of the office is to be sought in a bundle of his- 
torical precedents. Its origin may be traced to the principle of 
natural selection. A crowd of men summoned from different 
parts of the country to bargain with the King as to the amount of 
money to be paid to him was helpless without a mouthpiece, and 
the hubbub of voices was hushed in order that one might speak 
with authority for all. The Speaker was, as it were, the foreman 
of the jury, and, with such hints probably as a preliminary meeting 
might furnish, he had to plead and higgle for his fellows as best 
he could. A glib tongue, with some adroitness and smoothness of 
manner covering a good deal of moral courage and stiffness of 
purpose, was the primary qualification for the post. Softness of 
speech was pretty much in proportion to the moderation of the 
King’s demands; if he held out for large sums, he had to take 
hard words with the grant, and very plain language was 
sometimes used with regard to the favourites of the hour, who 
tainted the honour and wasted the revenues of the Crown. It 
was natural that the Commons should endeavour to conciliate the 
Sovereign by choosing as their spokesman some one who was 
goal agreeable to him; and, on the other hand, the Sove- 
reign was not long in perceiving the advantage to be derived from 
having in his own hands the choice of the agent with whom he 
had to negotiate for supplies. Hence the usage of presenting the 
Speaker for the Sovereign’s approval, although to this hour it has 
never been formally determined whether this sanction is reall 
neces A conflict on this point has been carefully avoid 
the Commons no doubt thinking that it did not much matter how 
the Speaker was appointed as long as they had the absolute and 
exclusive right to dictate what he should say. On the only occasion 
on which the Crown positively refused to accept the nominee of the 
Commons, another was, after some demur,elected and approved. On 
the other hand, when Charles L. was a prisoner in the keeping of 
Parliament and the army, when the Convention Parliaments of 
the Restoration and Revolution were summoned, and again when 
George III. was in seclusion, Speakers were elected without com- 
munication with the Crown. A presentation to the House of 
Lords was in these instances deemed sutlicient. The Speaker of 
the House of Commons is still the parlew of that body, but his 
most important functions are of another kind. As the power of 
the House increased, the question became, not how much money 
the Sovereign would be content to accept, but how much the 
House chose to grant; it recorded its resolutions on the subject, 
and practically there was then an end of the matter. ‘he original 
duty of the Speaker has thus passed away. Since the Revolution 
his chief business has been to regulate the proceedings, to put 
questions, and to maintain order in the assembly over which 
he presides. There is a tradition that a garrulous Speaker once 
treated Queen Elizabeth to a speech of two hours, while another 
inflicted an address twice as long on her successor. A member 
of the present House of Commons has remarked that it is much 
easier to talk than to listen; but the Speaker is practically in- 
capacitated from taking part in the debates, and has no longer an 
opportunity of indemnitying himself for his reticence in the 
ouse by his loquacity before the Throne. It is rarely that he 
has to address the Sovereign, and the occasions on which he has 
to convey the thanks of the country to a distinguished public 
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servant, or to rebuke an offender at the bar, are scarcely more 
frequent. A great capacity for silence is an indispensable qualiti- 
cation for the Speakership. Mr. Gladstone's worst enemies would 
not be cruel enough to condemn him to the Chair. 

The importance which is attached to the prestige of the office as 
held undivided by one man, and sustained by the confidence of the 
House, is attested by the reluctance which has always been shown 
to permit the duties to be discharged by deputy, except in the case 
of urgent and extreme necessity. The House has frequently ad- 
journed, or taken care not to make a quorum to commence a sitting, 
in order to release the Speaker, without providing a substitute. 
A few years ago it was arranged that the Chairman of Committees 
should, as a matter of course, preside in the Speaker’s absence ; 
but a proposal that the latter should enjoy some relief from con- 
stant attendance was decisively rejected. It is necessary that the 
otfice should be individualized, in order that it may carry with it 
the full measure of respect. Uniformity of decision would be en- 
dangered if it were put into commission. The errors or indiscre- 
tions of one of the Commissioners would reflect discredit on the 
body; and the appearance of diflerent men in the Chair would 
weaken the sentiment of personal deference with which its occu- 
pant ought to be regarded. The absolutism of the President 
necessarily makes large demands on the confidence and respect of 
the assembly. It may be remarked that submission to the Speaker 
has become more complete in proportion as it has been made clear 
that his anthority is derived from, and is exercised in obedience to, 
the House itself, The doubts which prevailed in former days as 
te whether the Speaker was the House’s man or the King’s man 
gave rise to ill-disguised suspicions and unseemly altercations. 
During the stormy debates on privilege in James I.’s time, we find 
one member declaring that he “ will spare none, though they sit in 
chairs,” while another “admonisheth Mr. Speaker that sometimes 
he neglecteth his duty to the House in intricating or deferring the 
question’; and a third finds it necessary to remind the Speaker 
that “he is but the servant of the House, not a master, nor a 
master’s mate.’’ Edward Seymour, though a strict disciplinarian, 
used to be chaffed for his beardless chin and his losses at play, 
as well as more gravely rebuked for the haunts which he 
frequented to the scandal of good citizens. Once, it is recorded, a 
member put out his tongue at a Speaker, while on another 
occasion a member, gliding behind the Chair, shouted “ Baugh! ” 
to the “ great terror and aifright ” of the occupatit. Happily Mr. 
Brand need be under no apprehension of tricks of this hind. 
Everything is now done to show honour to the Speaker. The 
members rise when be enters or leaves the House, they bow when 


_they pass before the Chair, and they are also careiul to raise their 


hats 1 they meet their President out of doors. His decision 
on a question is rarely challenged, and never without the utmost 
deference and respect, while bis invitations to dinner rank as 
commands next to those of the Sovereign. At the close of each 
sitting the cry, “ Who goes home?” is supposed to summon, as of 
oid, an cecort of members to attend the Speaker to his residence ; 
only, as he lives in a wing of the same palace which contains the 
Ifouse itself, the escort is conveniently dispensed with. On a 
memorable occasion a Speaker told the King that he had neither 
tongue, eyes, nor ears but what the House gave him; and this is 
illustrated by his obligatory blindness to the emptiness of the 
Heuse when his attention is not expressly called to it. He is not 
allowed to take notice that less than forty members are present 
unless a member refers to it. Even if he were left alone, he 
could not move the adjournment of the House ; and it is said that 
ence it happened that he was actually deserted without a formal 
motion for adjournment, and had to sit till some one could be found 
to move his release. Nor can he inflict punishment without the 
erder of the House, although it would appear that in certain 
cases he is entitled to “name” an offending member, and the 
result of naming him would be his ejection by the Serjeant-at- 
arms if he refused to withdraw of his own accord. Speakers 
have been known occasionally to exercise somewhat arrogant 
authority over the House, and the right of clétwe has even 
been assumed to exist. “ Youhave aright tospealk,” said Spencer 
Compton on one occasion, “ but the House has a right to judge 
whether it will hear you.” This right, however, has never been 
enforced by a vote, marks of impatience and disorder being 
deemed sufficient to express the disinclination of the assembly 
to listen to an intrusive or prolix orator. 

A Speaker, disparaging his own appearance and quaiities, once 
drew an ideal picture of the kind of man who ought to fill the post 
—“‘aman big and comely, stately and well spoken, his voice great, 
his earriage majestical, his nature haughty, and his purse plentiful 
and heavy.” This last qualitication has ceased to be indispensable, 
a sufficient income and pension being now attached to the office; 
but it was certainly desirable, in days when the Speaker's 
revenue was mainly derived from fees, that the possession of 

ivate means should place him above the temptation of accepting 

ibes. ‘Iwo Speakers have been expelled for this offence. The 
other qualifications are still desirable, and though Mr. Brand 
cannot be called big, or his carriage majestical, there is no reason 
to suppose that the dignity of the oftice will sutfer during his 
imeumbency. It may perhaps be thought that it is very easy to 
sit in a padded chair, erying “Order, order!’ now and then, and 
only rising to put a question or to announce the result of a 
division. But, in the first place, even this is, when continuous, 
azything but a light labour, and, in the next place, it is only a part 
ef the Speaker's duties. It is said that Arthur Onslow once sat in 
the Chair for seventeen hours, and Mr. Denison must often have 


sat for ten or twelye hours with only the little break of a q 
of an hour at nine o’elcck. Itis calculated that Lord Eversley sat 
for something like 18,000 hours during his term of office. Ag ap, 
time the physical fatigue of even eight or nine hours in the Chajp 
must be considerable, but allowance must also be made for the 
mental weariness and depression of listening to vapid talk and the 
dreary repetition of exhausted arguments. Members come and go, 
and even a Minister can snatch an hour or two for dinner or perha 
a visit to the Opera; the Serjeant-at-arms has his deputy whe 
divides the night with him, and sometimes relieves hhins alto. 
gether; the reporters flit in and out in frequent turns, But the 
Speaker must sit through it all, with just such relief as may be 
got from a slight change of posture in his chair, leaning back oy 
sitting upright, crossing one leg or another. He is tied to his seat 
as tightly by the obligations of his office as Finch was by the 
resolute arms which held him down while Eliot read out hig 
famous Resolution. It is perhaps difficult for any one who hag 
not tried it to realize the utter weariness of such an experience, 
It is not every one who is gifted with such energetic wakefulnegg 
as to be able to resist the soporific influence of the Parliamen 
MacFlecnoes. Speaker Cornwall, who had a sonorous Voice, 
imposing figure, and all the physical qualities for the place save 
one, was not proof against the drowsy atmosphere of the assembly ; 
and a contemporary bard has recorded his agonizing efforts to keep 
himself awake :— 

Like sad Prometheus fastened to the rock, 

In vain he looks for pity to the clock ; 

In vain the power of strengthening porter tries, 

And nods to Bellamy for fresh supplies, 
“T am tired,” Speaker Norton used to exclaim in a dull debate, 
“T am weary, I am heartily sick of this” ; but we are afraid thata 
Speaker of our day would hardly venture to exhibit such candid 
impatience. If a member wanders from the subject before the 
House, he has a right to check him; but there is no measure of 
the proper length of speeches, and even the House itself cannot 
authorise the Speaker to check an unduly prolix orator whose 
love of talking gets the better of his modesty and good 
sense. The mere putting of questions is simple enough, but points 
of order occasionally arise which it is less easy to decide off-hand, 


— as the spirit as well as the letter of a rule has to he 


taken into account The duty of determining which member out of 
2 number who rise simultaneously has caught the Speaker's eye 
has been simplified by the practice, when there is a great de- 
bate, of arranging the order of speakers beforehand through the 
medium of the Whips; but occasions still occur when it isa 
delicate and embarrassing question to say who shall be declared 
to be in possession of the House. Not the least important part 
of the Speaker’s work is that which he discharges out of the 
Chair when the House is not sitting. He is usually in his study 
by noon, and many awkward questions in regard to points of 
order or the arrangement of business are settled there quietly, 
without being brought before the House at all. <A private hint 
from the Speaker, or a few minutes’ conversation with him, will 
often remove a difliculty which might prove troublesome 
if a public decision were demanded from the Chair. When 
Lord Eversley was Speaker, he got over an important consti- 
tutional difficulty by suggesting that clauses or amendments 
passed by the House of Lords which infringed the taxing privileges 
of the House of Commons should be printed in italics, or, as is 
now the custom, in red ink; thus the Lords can indicate their 
meaning without offending the jealousy of the Lower House. 
Some of Mr. Denison’s hints have been equally valuable. The 
smooth working of our Parliamentary system, which those who 
look at it from the outside are disposed to attribute to the perfection 
of the machinery, is not a little due to the judicious oiling of the 
wheels, and the careful supervision which keeps little gritty 
obstructions out of them. 


HATBANDS AND SCARFS. 


ge Lord Bantam succeeds by his father’s death to the 

hereditary title of Earl Ffowlesmere, his first act of inde- 
pendence is to overhaul fhe bill of Messrs. Rooking, the under- 
takers, one item alone in which—“two hundred and ten silk 
hatbands at 30s. each”—led him to the conclusion that “the 
honour of a funeral in Westminster Abbey was altogether too 
dear.” With a strength of mind that showed a commendable 
superiority to custom and public opinion, the new Earl set his 
butler to count the number of hatbands at his father’s funeral, 
and succeeded triumphantly in reducing Messrs. Rookings’ bill. 
But though the shoe pinches even worse with small folks than with 
great, it would seem that, as a rule, the cost of the last obsequies 
goes quite untaxed, a sense of delicacy towards the memory of the 
dead recoiling from all question of “nicely calculated less or 
more,” where the chief object is to be unsparing of the mea 
tribute of respect and regret. There is, no doubt, much to be sai 
for this pious acquiescence. Weeping eyes are ill able to scruti- 
nize the quality of silks and the freshness of crapes; and in apy 
case there is an unfitness in the exercise of sharp-sighted econo 
mies in the house, and at the time, of mourning. Yet this is 
no reason why custom should not disencumber itself of certain 
outrageous superfluities, and try back to a simplicity which 
might be quite as respectful to the dead, as well as less burden- 
some to the living—not to speak of the moral advantage of 
removing sore temptation from the path ef the functionary whom 
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edies, novels, and general experience concur in representing as 
the sole gainer by the exaggeration of outward manifestations of 
respect for the dead, whereby in very truth corruptio optimi jit 

The time is seasonable for raising this question, inasmuch as it 
has been announced that the clergy of one of the London districts 
have resolved henceforward to decline accepting the scarfs, 

ves, and hatbands which have heretofore formed no inconsider- 
able addition to the burial fee, and which in some cases have 
prougbht the sacred profession into discredit by tempting the poor 
incumbent into an unseemly sort of “sale and barter ”—namely, a 
tiation for the return of these useless trappings in reduction of 
bis mercer’s bill. There can be little doubt that in this social 
reform many.of the laity would gladly follow the example of 
their spiritual pastors, for these insignia of mourning are as 
awkward and ugly as they are useless; and nothing but lack 
of moral courage to lend the way impedes the reduction of 
the amount of ceremonial and paraphernalia on such occasions 
to aminimum consistent with due solemnity and common sense. 
Now and then, indeed, a noble testator leaves instructions in 
his will that he be buried plainly and quietly, and by a decisive 
stroke of the pen displays at once consideration for his friends 
and wariness as regards undertakers. One fine old squire we 
have heard of who, having no mind for feathers, velvets, mutes, 
and pages to make his obsequies senselessly formal and ridiculous, 
left it in charge to his executors to have his body placed in a 
in oak coffin, and conveyed by his own carriage horses in his 
own “break” to the place of burial, without mourning-coach or 
hearse—no pall, no hatbands, no scarfs, and only such following 
as the necessities of the occasion and the unbidden respect of 
friends and neighbours might ensure. A more sensible cortége 
never traversed “the way to dusty death.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is always a large number of persons who, measuring 
sorrow by the number of folds of crape, exercise their severity of 
qiticism upon those who forsake the customary groove, and who 
respectfully carry out such considerate and sensible provisions. 
Hence timid heirs come to disregard this sort of testamentary 
veto upon costly obsequies, or else compromise the matter for 
fear of incurring the opprobrium of stinginess. They have no 
affection for a mummery which has neither taste nor picturesque- 
ness to recommend its continuance; and if it were a personal con- 
cern, they would be foremost in deprecating such waste; but the 
fear of evil tongues becomes paramount at a time when the ques- 
tion is pressing, and the mind is unready and unhinged. Thus it 
is that a custom which is generally voted hollow and superfluous 
holds its own, to the enrichment of a class of tradesmen who, we 
suppose, compound with their dislike of ridicule, and taking the 
bitter with sweet, endure the shafts of satirists and humorists 
so long as they can do a good thing in “best gentlemen’s black 
kids at 48. 9@.,” and “ten guineas for the use of velvet pall, satin- 
lined.” As we descend to the lower strata of society, it is 
curious to observe the strange influences which conduce to the 
retention of the custom of going to the utmost verge of cost and 
display for the “last tribute of respect.” It might be expected 
that in this rank of life pride, imitation, and the spirit of 
rivalry would co-operate with the influence of custom in prompt- 
ing a family to bury its dead with no less outward ceremonial 
than its fathers used, even though divisions and subdivisions 
have reduced the patrimony, and rendered needless cost espe- 
cially undesirable. But still meaner motives occasionally come 
into play. There is a story of a disconsolate widower of this 
class who, within a shamefully brief space after his wife’s death, 
applied to the clerryman of his parish to publish his banns 
for a second marriage. The rector expostulated. It was like 
Hamlet’s mother—‘‘a little month, or ere the shoes were old”; 
and here he was proposing to take to himself another mate. 
But the widower was justified by his own code of “the proper and 
becoming ” in such matters, and it came ont that a funeral about 
which no expense was spared was, in his view, an absolution 
from all further concern, regret, or mournful remembrance, “I 
buried her handsom’, sir,” he said; “I buried her handsom’. 
Hatbands and scarves, the lecturer and the curates and all; hat- 
bands and scarves! I buried her handsom’.” 

Bat this “ burying handsome ” is apt to superadd the pressure 
of heavy expense to the bitterness of death aud bereavement. It 
is true that with millionaires and great territorial magnates the 
most sumptuous funeral expenses can form but an inappreciable 
item in the vast list of contingencies involved in the maintenance 
of many houses and many retainers. If the reform begins with 
the testumentary injunctions of such persons, it must at least be 
admitted that their action is entitled to the praise of unselfish- 
ness. ‘The real champions of the status in quo, the unwilling 
supporters of the undertakers, mutes, and mourning-coaches, are 
the gentlefolk of moderate incomes, who reverence the authority 
of custom to an idolatrous excess, and are prepared to pinch 
themselves and encumber their estates rather than depart in any 
way from the measure of the expenditure and social pretension 
of their fathers. A lively insight into this condition of things 
is shown in a novel which was reviewed in these pages some three 
or four years ago—A Screw Loose. Towards the end of the third 
Volume the hero’s father, an embarrassed old squire, has died, 
and “the rites of the feudal Libitina ” are in course of celebration. 
‘Here isa sample of the talk over the funeral baked meats :—“ Why, 
what a lot of tomfvolery this is,” protested the doctor, angrily ; 
“the old bankrupt ougtit to be sent to the ground between eight 
deal boards provided at the parish expense, if he had his deserts, 


Now there has been guzzling and drunkenness enough during the 


last five hours to devour half the future income of the whole 
family.” “It’s all part of the same system; this race of squires, 
my good sir, are getting used up very fast,” remarked Mr. Old- 
square, the family lawyer. And in coarser language one of the 
tenants, a page or two further on, comments upon the inherent 
absurdity of such a state of things:—“The best mourners here is 
them he owes money to, and I spect there ’s many eno’ on em, 
and their sorrow ’s real enough, for they must feel now they've 
little chance of being + on It should be added that the heir 
and the solicitor had done their utmost to avoid lavishing on 
undertakers the small renmant which was barely enough to meet 
other exigencies, and had only waived their objection to “the 
very showy piece of upholstery drawn by four very creditably 
plumed black horses” in deference to a unanimous and strong 
expression of the yey of the family. No doubt the novelist’s 
satire refers rather to the burial feast than to the funeral weeds; 
and to what a pitch of ill-timed extravagance such feasting has 
been immemoriully carried may be gleaned from a paper in 
Notes and Queries (Jauuary 27, 1872), “On the Usages and Ex- 
penses at a Dumfriesshire Funeral a Handred Years Ago,” from 
accounts in Irish tales of the customary “waking” of Irish 
gentlemen, and from the experience of those who know what 
an allair a funeral still is in Wales. But the advance of 
civilization must of itself tend to cure “gtzzling and drunken- 
ness” at such times. It is a more @iflficult matter, because 
it touches a sentimental chord, to reform the conventional custom 
with regard to that outward guise of woe which a writer in 
the Times justly calls one of “the most cruel and offensive of 
our social tyrannies.” Even the keenest reformer would not 
dream of abolishing that customary wearing of black apparel 
which is adopted, we believe, by all sects of religionists ex- 
cept Quakers as the garb of mourning. The retrenchment 
need not be extended beyond the purely gratuitous parapher- 
nalia, the showy, floating accessories of the s0-caltted funereal 
pomp. Stories have been rife of good-for-nothing husbands who, 
when their wives died before them, bade the hearse-drivers go 
gently over the stones, lest they should wake again the tongue 
that had so late taken rest. Yet if a wife had been careful and 
thrifty in her lifetime, one would say that, if aught could rouse her 
from her last sleep, it would be the lavish waste of silk and crape 
and velvet which characterizes a funereal procession for no other end 
than to outrage real taste, and to offer a field for exorbitant exac- 
tion to the trade which lives by death. Some people, indeed, like 
the sort of thing, but would like also to cheapen it; and it is in 
their interest, and with a view to their patronage, that numberless 
advertisements invite mourners and executors to patronize the 
“Necropolis Company,” “the Reformed Funerals Company ” 
(Limited), “Shillibeer’s Eeonomic,” and the like. All these 
profess a moderate tariff. They hold out the bait of “elegant 
equipages, chaste respectably attired and well 
conducted men, careful supervision, and very reasonable charges.” 
But this is only like making two bites of a cherry. The principle 
is retained, only it is to be carried out on a “cheap and nasty ” 
scale; and most people will think that, if reform is to go ne 
further than this, it were as well “‘to eat the devil as the broth 
he’s boiled in.” What is really required is that a sufficient number 
of persons weighty in their respective spheres of life, and weighty 
too through their known character and general maintenance of 
the decencies and proprieties of life in those spheres, should set 
themselves to eflect a steady, if gradual, change of fashion as 
respects the needless accessories of mourning and the prescriptive 
extortions of undertakers. The sooner “ the tinsel trash of state ” 
is dissociated from death and burial, the more easy will be the 
contemplation of that other side of the grave where all are equal. 
Very few persons, it may be believed, when looking that change 
in the face, can say with Eunius, Nemo me lacrimis decovet ; 
more commonly and naturally, 

Ou some fond breast the parting soul relies, 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

and there is a yecrsing for the genuine tribute expressed im the 
worde— 

= saltem aceunvulem donis, et fangar inani 

unere. 

Yet we question whether any human being, taking into account 
the uselessness of it to himeelf, and the tux inflicted upon his 
successors, ever found the near approach to the dark passage 
cheered, solaced, or enlivened by the vain prospect of being 
“ buried handsome.” 


THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


T was well known at the time that the Court of Rome, with 
its wonted astuteness, had seized on the opportunity of Mgr. 
Darboy's timely removal and the embarrassments of M. Thiess’s 
Government to insist on the nomination of a staunch Ultia- 
montane—the first time for many years past—to the see of Paris. 
Dupanloup had been originally designated by the Government tor 
the post, but it was privately intimated by the Papal Nancio tw 
M. Thiers that no minority bishop would be accepted by Rome, 
and the French Presittent was weak evough to yield to the pres- 
sure put upon him. And accordingly the throne of Quelen, Affre, 
and Darboy has been tilled by one of the feeblest and most narrow- 
minded of the sepiuagenarian adherents of the dourinant faction. 
His first step, naturally enough, hus been to suppress through- 
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out his diocese the Paris liturgy, with its noble hymns and 
comparatively unadulterated lectionary, in the interests of that 
dead uniformity which it has long been the unwisdom of Rome 
to mistake for unity. His next step, as+was all along ex- 
pected, and was of course intended—probably required—by those 
who secured his appointment, has been to demand of his clergy, 
many of whom were known to be decided anti-infallibilists, an 
ex animo submission to the new Vatican dogmas. We have had 
occasion already to notice the pusillanimous recantation of Father 
Gratry, who, from his previous writings on the subject, was the most 
ss. among them in vindicating the old faith. On the other 

d, Father Hyacinthe had shown his unmistakable resolve to 
bear everything rather than profess to believe what he does not 
believe; and in the first number of the journal he has just 
started, the Espérance de Rome, he clearly detines his position as 
at once a loyal Catholic and a determined opponent of infal- 
libilism :— 

If [he observes] we venture, with all due deference to the Church, to 
demand reforms, let it be fully understood that we do not therefore renounce 
our title as Catholics. We only ask for the reform of the Church 
within the Church, and if we frankly condemn the abuses committed by 
those who claim to be her sole representatives, we console ourselves with the 
recollection of her beneficence and her greatness. 


Father Hyacinthe was the only spokesman of the French Opposi- 
tion at the Munich Congress fast September, but he was not its 
sole representative. Three other names are given in the official 
report, and one priest, whose name it somehow omitted, was 
also present, who bids fair to become the leader of the movement 
now organizing in France in connexion with the Altkatholiken of 
Germany and other countries of Europe. 

Dr. Michaud, though he is a comparatively young man, has 
long been known as one of the ablest, if not the ablest, of the 
French priesthood. He was the friend of Lacordaire, Monta- 
lembert, and Archbishop Darboy, and has learnt from all of them, 
without becoming the disciple of any. His wide information, 
keen intellect, and great force of character alike indispose him juare 
in verba magistri, and it is evident from his public utterances 
that he is now taking a bolder line than has been yet ventured 
bg by even the most fervid of his compatriots and comrades in 
the fray. He openly denounces Rome as heretical, and it is 
inly difficult to see what other judgment could be consistently 
formed from his point of view. The tenet of Papal infallibility is 
so momentous a dogma that it can hardly escape the alternative 
of being either regarded as a sacred truth or an outrageous fualse- 
heod, and it is obvious to which category alone the Old Catholics 
could refer it. M. Michaud visited England last autumn, and was 
in communication with many distinguished divines, both of his own 
Church and of the Anglican. But he bided his time, feeling 

robably that his course would be clearer and his position stronger 
if he did not himself take the aggressive. Of course he had 
not long to wait. When the new Archbishop found himself 
firmly seated, he lost no time in requiring of his clergy an explicit 
acceptance of the new dogmas, and directing them to require it of 
their flocks as a condition of receiving the Sacraments. Dr. 
Michaud, who was one of the vicars—or, as we should say, curates 
—of the Madeleine, one of the principal parish churches in Paris, 
could not remain passive under such an injunction. He accordingly 
addressed a personal inquiry to the Archdeacon as to whether 
the Archbishop would allow confessors in his diocese to give abso- 
lution to those who rejected the Vatican Synod and its decrees; 
and whether the clergy themselves were at liberty, while con- 
tinuing to say mass, to disbelieve those dogmas if they did not 
openly attack them? To both questions a decided negative was 
returned, although Archbishop Darboy a few days before his arrest 
had answered them, in a personal interview with M. Michaud, 
in a precisely opposite sense; and it seems that even the present 
Avtbishop was himself at one period of his life opposed to Ultra- 
montanism. This we gather from the letter addressed to him b 
M. Michaud on the §th instant, and which is published at lengt 
in the Jowrnal des Débats of the 7th, opening with the remark 
that, from 1845 to 18 FI his Grace, as Bishop of Viviers, had 
“ energetically attacked Ultramontanism, and Veuillot, its leader.” 
The letter soon afterwards proceeds :— 

You, Monseigneur, at one time, when you were Bishop of Viviers 
declared that the Ultramontane party was anti-Catholic; but now you 
treat as heretics and schismatics the Catholics who persevere in rejectin 
Ultramontanism, You formerly defined Catholic truth to be that universal 
truth which, in the words of Vincent de Lerins, had “ always been believed 
everywhere and by everybody ”—quod ubique, quod semper, ab omnibus 
creditum est ; but now this Catholic truth has degenerated in your mind to 
Roman truth. Formerly the Catholic Church was the agglomeration of all 
particular Churches, but now in your eyes and those of your adepts the 
Church is nothing else but Rome and the Pope. The universality of the 
Church of Jesus Christ is degraded to the individualism of one man, You, 
in fact, ignore Jesus Christ, and care only for His vicar, whom you make His 
master ; for with you the Gospel is subordinate to the interpretation which 
the Pope may choose to put upon it. . . the Gospel is no longer that of Jesus 
Christ, but the Bull which it may be the good pleasure of any present or 
future Borgia to issue. 


This, the writer adds, is “un changement complet de drapeau,” 
and just as a French soldier would disgrace himself by deserting 
his national flag, so, too, it is a dishonour to a soldier of Christ 
to abandon iy Sot of Catholicism. In such a crime he will 
not be an accomplice, and he therefore sacrifices his office at the 
Madeleine and his honorary Canonry at Chilons, though well 
aware what this determination will cost him both in ecclesiastical 
and temporal pevalties. An unjustexcommunication will separate 
him, not fromthe Catholic Church, but ouly from Ultramontanism. 


—, — 

His future he ledyes in the hands of God, not lmowing where he 
may find even provision for his daily wants; his pmesent duty is 
to remain loyal to conscience and te Catholic truth. Nor is he 
moved by being told that he is undermining the authority of thy 
Church ; for he holds that those ave really undermining ‘it 
would merge its divine and primitive sanctien in the absohitisn 
of a single hunma will. And if he is told that the discharge of, 
solemn duty will give scanddl, he replies that it is not sineere 
intelligent mon, but only cowards and fanatics, whe will b, 
scandalized. The real scandal is occasioned by “ those sceptical 
_— and bishops whe publicly accept the new dogma, while 

ughing in their sleeve.” Nor does he arrogate to himself that 
infallibility which he denies to an ignorawé and peccable 
though he be Pope. He does not stand alone in his rotest, 
Witbout dwelfing on the Armenian bishops, the priests and faith. 
ful of Hungary, Bohemia, Austria, Silesia, Bavaria, Wurtembe 
and other parts of Germany, who prefer excommunication to 
dishonesty, there are numbers in France, England, Italy, ang 
Spain who rejest the authority of the Vatican Synod, which 
French bish@p designated Ludibrium Vaticanum, as the moder 
correlative of the Latrocinium of Ephesus. Dr. Michaud adds 
that he knows enough of the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church to be aware that there are numbers of them who “ com. 
pletely repudiate in foro interno this Conciliabulum.” In con. 
clusion he desires to insist on two points :— 

First—I am, and will remain, a Catholic, not fillowing the heterodox 

decisions of Ultramontanism, but adhering to the orthodox principle of 
ancient Catholicism, which is the sole true rule, admirably formulated by 
St. Vincent of Lerins, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab ommibus, 
Secondly—I am, and will remain, a priest. Obliged for the moment to 
recognize in you'[the Archbishop] the power, not of right but of force, [ 
cannot indeed, thanks to the ignorance of the faithful, exercise my sacerdotal 
ministry in the churches under your jurisdiction. But the locality does not 
affect the validity of the sacraments. 
Dr. Michaud adds that, wherever his services are desired, he shall 
continue to administer the sacraments of baptism, penance, mar- 
riage, the eucharist, and extreme unction, and to bury the dead, 
and shall say mass in his own house, and recite his breviary, 
acting as the early Christians did in the ages of persecution. And, 
when opportunity occurs, he will preach, and meantime will 
write, as will his friends also, to advatice the cause of the true 
Church. A Committee will at once be formed to meet at his 
house, 74. Boulevard de Neuilly, in connexion with similar Com- 
mittees in Russia, Germany, England, Italy,and Spain; and, as soon 
as the means are provided, a church will be opened, and the ques- 
tion thus publicly tried, under whatever practical difficulties, “ who 
will eventually prevail, those who fight for Christ ruling the Pope 
by His Gospel, or those who fight for the Pope supplanting 
Christ by his Syl/abus.” 

Contemporaneous with this outspoken manifesto of a dis- 
tinguished Parisian ecclesiastic, we have in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung the report of the first of a series of lectures in course of 
delivery by Dr. Dillinger in the Great Hall of the Museum at 
Munich, on the “ Schemes for Reuniting the Christian Churches, 
and the Prospects of Futuye Union,” giving a masterly sketch 
of the present divisions of the Christian world, to be followed in 
the next lecture by a notice of its relations to the outlying 
religious communities of heathendom. In Italy Dr. Cassani is 
engaged in disproving at length the canonical authority of the 
Vatican Council, in a series of essays in the Rinnovamento 
Cattolico of Florence ; so that it is by no means without influential 
protest from the most various quarters that, to quote the words 
of a recent Catholic author, Mr. Lowry Whittle, “the whole con- 
stitution of the Latin Church has been swept away,” so far as the 
Vatican Synod had power to effect the change. In what 
were probably the last words he ever spoke on the subject, 
a few days only before his imprisonment, Archbishop Daiboy 
characterized the infallibilist dogma as “un dogme inepte.” It 
is possible that the Court of Rome may be compelled at its cost 
to acquiesce in a similar conclusion. It has all along been 
notorious that a large section of the Parisian clergy share Dr. 
Michaud’s convictions, and now that the ice has once been 
broken, some at least may have the manliness to declare them- 
selves. And it is anyhow significant that the Old Catholic 
movement should have been taken up by the clergy of a nation 
which, as Dr. Dillinger lately observed, is the habitual interpreter 
of world-stirring ideas and discoveries to Europe, and by a man 
marked out alike by his antecedents, his attainments, and his 
eloquence as one of the most eminent and influential of the clerical 
body. There is something almost grotesque in the circumstance 
that only a few days before the publication of Dr. Michaud’s lette: 
the Abbé Theodore Loyson, the Ultramontane brother of Fathe 
Hyacinthe, in a lecture at the Sorbonne on the “ Catholic Renais- 
sance of France, and the Schism of Munich,” was indiscreet enough 
to assert, with a somewhat premature outburst of devout gratitude, 
that “the German Schism, thauk God, will not invade France.” 
The “ German Schism” has meanwhile just obtained a signal vie- 
tory in the Bavarian Chambers, where the Ultramontane party 
strained all their energies to upset the liberal policy of the 
present Ministry, and arm the bishops with legal powers to eject 
trom their benetices all priests—beginning of course with Dollinger 
—who reject the new dogma. They were defeated, in a House 
containing an unusually large proportion of clerical members, the 
most noticeable feature of the debate being an energetic speech of 
Professor Sepp, who was till lately a strong Ultramontane, against 
the dogma, the crooked means by which it had been smuggled 
through the Vatican Synod by the creation of a erowd of titulat 
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- hops, the slavish submission and intolerance of the German A 
te, and the character of their adherents, whom he described as“ the 


jologne the first Altkatholik service has been celebrated in the 
church of St. Pantaleon, Dr. Taugermann, who spoke at the Munich 


enlarging its area in Germany, while the war cry is echoed from 
the opposite bank of the Rhine, from the very bosom of that 
clergy whose “ filial devotion” to herself has been the standing 
boast of Rome. 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN LOMBARDY 


E spoke lately at some length of both the historical asso- 

ciations and the architectural remains of three of the noblest 
cities of what in the oldest geography was the borderland of Ital 
and Cisalpine Gaul. From Ravenna, Lucca, Pisa we will as 
our readers to follow us back into that old Gaulish land which in 
mediseval times became the truest Italy. From Tuscany we will 
again turn ourselves northward, and trace the form assumed 
by Romanesque art in a district which, in the fluctuations of 
lialian geographical nomenclature, we may perhaps be allowed 
to speak of as specially ene ag * This is a Lombardy which 
stretches om both sides of the Po, but which does not take 
in the cities of the land known at different times as Venetia, 
as the Veronese or the Trevisan March, and, earlier still, by 
the startling, but perfectly harmless, name of the Lombard 
Austria. Our present district lies mainly within the Lombard 
Neustria, but we will venture to take in some more southern 
cities, lying all of them within the Lombardy of the Hohen- 
staufen, most of them within the dominion of the Visconti 
Dukes of Milan. We purpose, in short, to take a glance at the 
evidence on our subject supplied by the cities of Modena, Parma, 
Piacenza, and the once rival capitals of Pavia and Milan. The 
last-named city indeed might, from other points of view, claim as 
full a notice as Pisa and Ravenna. But as a contribution to 
the history of Romanesque architecture, the buildings of Milan, 
though of very high importance, are still of a kind which will be 
best treated in a group with several others. 


The student who transports himself suddenly from the Arno and 
the Apennines to the river-basin of the Po will find himself spirited 
away into a new architectural world. Let him flit from Pisa to 
ag Pistoia, a city of high interest on other grounds, will 
not long detain him. A single noble campanile is attached to a 
basilican Duomo which would hold a third or fourth-rate place at 
Lucca, and which at Pisa no one would think of mentioning at 
all. Thechurch of Pisa and the church of Modena are contem- 
porary buildings, and the Great Countess is honoured as a bene- 
factress to both ; but they are as far removed from one another as 
any two buildings of the same date and general style well can 
be. At Modena we get our first glimpse of the genuine 
Lombard form of the Htalian Romanesque, a form wholly 
unlike either the domical or the basilican type, and which makes 
a far nearer approach to the Romanesque of the lands beyond the 
Alps. The approach is indeed only an gene the Duomo of 
Nodena is Italian, and not English, French, or German; still it is 
aform of Italian far less widely removed from English, French, 
or German work than the style of Pisa or St. Vital. As at Pisa, 
the architect seems to have halted between two opinions. The 
church is cruciform, but the transepts have no projection on the 
ground-plan ; there are real lantern-arches, not obscured as they 
are at Pisa, but they do not bear up any central dome or tower. 
The lantern-arches are pointed; but here, as at Pisa, the pointed 
form is more likely to be Saracenic than Gothic. Without, three 
eastern apses, sieiog from between pinnacles of quite Northern 
character, group boldly with one of the noblest campaniles in Italy, 
which is certainly not improved by the later addition of a spire. 
ao get doorways rest on lions; the west front has a noble 
wheel window; the greater part of the outside is lavishly 
arcaded, but the arcading is of a different type from that of 
Lucca and Pisa, the long rows of ey arcades; the favourite 
form of Modena is that of several small arches grouped under a 
os arch. We are therefore not surprised to find, on enter- 
ing the church, an elevation more nearly after the Northern type 

anything which we have yet seen in Italy. At Pisa we saw 
an arcade, triforium, and clerestory; but the triforium was not 
so much the Northern ype itself as the Northern type translated 
into Italian language. But at Modena we find as genuine a tri- 


forium as in any minster of England or Normandy. To be sure its 


form seems somewhat rude and awkward, as if the containing 
arch had been crushed by the lofty clerestory above, and eyes 
familiar with Norman detail may possibly be amazed at the sight 
of mid-wall shafts, and those of a somewhat rough type, showing 
themselves in such a position. But the mid-wall shaft is con- 
structively as much in its place in a triforium as it is in a belfry 
window. and in the w 


elevation there is nothing lacking; 


there are pier-arch, triforium, and pcg and the deep spla 
of the highest range hinders the presence of any continuous b 
spaces such as we have seen in the basffican churches. The 
capitals are a strange mixture of classical and barbaric forms, and 
in the alternate piers, supporting the arches which span the nave, 
we find huge half-columns, which form a marked eonteast to the 
tall slender shafts commonly used in like — in Northern 
churches. Altogether the Cathedral of Modena is strictly an 
Italian church, yet the approaches to Northern forms are very 
marked, and they are of a kind which suggests the direct imitation 
of Northern forms or the employment of Northern architects. 

At our next stopping-place, if we venture to discern traces of 
the same influence, it is to a much smaller extent, and, such as it 
is, it has made its way into a church of far more distinctly Italian 
character than that of Modena. At Parma attention may easily 
be drawn away from the cathedral itself to the noble baptistery, 
one of th dest in Italy, and in which most of the detai 
show thetwidest departure from anything to which we are used 
north of the Alps. Here, in most of the stages within and without, 
we find the ornamental arcade cast aside for the ornamental 
colonnade. It isan entablature instead of a range of arches which 
rests on the small decorative shafts. Yet even here, m the strange 
capitals of some of the lower columns, and in the vast doorways 
with their many receding arches, we may see a certain approach to 
Northern forms which contrasts strangely with the ultra-classical 
survival in the other details. In the mo itself it is not always 
easy to say how much is genuine Romanesque work, and how 
much is that later reproduction or adaptation of Romanesque 
work of which we have seen so many examples in Italy. The 
west front is thoroughly Italian; and nothing can be less like a 
Norman church, though at the same time few architectural objects 
can be grander, than the present effect of the apsidal east-end and 
apsidal transepts joining to support the noble octagon cupola. But 
inside we have, as at Modena, the genuine pier-arch, triforium, and 
clerestory, just as we might see them in England or Normandy, 
except that the triforium consists of a range of four arches in each 
bay, not grouped together under a containing arch as at Modena. 
Yet this arrangement may possibly remind the spectator of Matilda’s 
church at Caen, and the vaulting shafts at Parma approach far 
more nearly to Northern forms than those of Modena. Still at 
Parma the departures from the more purely Italian type are of a 
kind which do not force themselves upon the eye so strongly as 
those at Modena. 

The Duomo of Piacenza, though much altered, contains some fine 
Romanesque portions, but there is nothing in them which espe- 
cially connects itself with the Romanesque of the North. e 
pass on to two churches of the highest interest, both architectural 
and historical, an examination of which may perhaps throw some 
light on the questions which we have already started. These are 
the two great Romanesque churches which still survive in the once 
rival cities of Northern Italy, in Guelfic Milan, and in Imperial 
Pavia. We pass by the crowds of other objects presented by those 
two noble cities, and fix our attention on the two buildings which 
will teach us most for our immediate purpose—the churches of St. 
Ambrose at Milan, and St. Michael at Pavia. At Milan we will 
turn away from the dazzling exterior, the really solemn interior of 
the comparatively modern Duomo, and fix our thoughts on the 
venerable temple which covers the dust of the patron saint of Milan 
and the dust of the most truly Italian Emperor, and which boasts, 
truly or falsely, of containing the resting-place of the one worthy 
antagonist whom Rome sent forth to withstand the Gothic invader. 
A flash of the old magic of Ravenna passes over us as we look on 
the tomb of St. Ambrose, on the tomb of Lewis the Second, and on 
what at least professes to be the tomb of Stilicho. The mosaics 
of its spreading apse might hold their own in Pisa, in Ravenna, or 
in Venice, and one small portion of the pile lays claim to a date 
going back to the days of the saint whom it commemorates. But 
for our purpose we must on from the days of the saint to 
the days of the Cesar, the Cesar who was the champion of Italy 
against the Saracen, the truest Emperor that she had seen since the 
days of Majorian, the truest King that she has seen from Theodoric 
to our own day. It was under the worthiest of the Karlings, 
Lewis, King and Emperor, that the pile aruse in which he lies 
buried. It seems impossible to withstand the direct evidence 
which assigns not only the glorious goldsmiths’ work of the 
high altar and the — baldachino above it, but the main 
= of the building itself, to Archbishop Ansbert in 868. 

he building has ‘received large changes and additions; the 
vault with the pointed arches across the nave, the octagonal dome, 
the advanced upper story of the west front, seem all to belong to 
a renovation which began in the twelfth century, most likely after 
the overthrow of the city by Frederick Barbarossa, But every- 
thing leads us to believe that, in the main arcades of the nave, 
and in the most distinctive feature of the whole building, the 
cortie or western cloister, the genuine work of the ninth century 
still survives. It is the genuine Lombard style, somethi 
utterly unlike the classical forms of Ravenna, Lucca, Pisa. It 
comes nearer to our Northern Romanesque in its Norman 
variety, but it has throughout an earlier and ruder air. The 
general look of the building is dark and cavernous; the propor- 
tions are low and broad; the arcades support a ~~ open tri- 
forium, like Norwich or Waltham, but without a clerestory—in 
that resembling the great minster of St. Sernin at Toulouse. As 
at Pisa, the arcade is continued across the transept arches, and here 
also the triforium assumes the form of coupled arches under a 
containing arch. The compound pier is and throughout both in 
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the church and the cortile, to the exclusion alike of the classical 
column, of the square piers of the German Romanesque, and of 
the vast cylindrical piers of the English form of Norman. But 
there is a heavy squareness and flatness throughout surpass- 
ing anything in Norman work. The capitals are famous for the 
lavish use of animal forms; nowhere in Italy is there less imita- 
tion of classical forms. The Ionic volute alone seems here, as 
everywhere, to have lived on in the mind of the artist, and, both 
here and elsewhere, many strange forms occur which show that 
that favourite form of ornament was never forgotten. A bunch of 
leaves, a head, human or animal, may easily be so disposed as to 
keep the general efiect of the volute ; and when the beast repre- 
sented happens to be a ram, one of those cycles which play 
their part in art as well as in everything else has brought back 
the architectural form to its first legendary origin. Some of 
the double-headed beasts at Milan can hardly fail to remind 
us of some of the double-headed beasts at Persepolis; 
but the likeness is doubtless as purely accidental as the 
likeness which has been often remarked between the columns 
in the Treasury at Mykéné and those to be seen in many 
a Romanesque building among ourselves, The subjects of some 
of the capitals should be noticed, as well as those in other parts 
where animal forms are used. Some are mere plays of fancy, 
others seem to represent hunting scenes; but there is a more 
remarkable one in the west front, representing a human tigure 
between two lions. The reference to the sports of the amphi- 
theatre is obvious, but its special purport may be doubted. It may 
of course refer to pia Ms ot martyrdom ; but it should 
not be forgotten that the combats with wild beasts went on at 
least as late as the reign of Theodoric, though they were looked on 
with no favouring eye by the Gothic King and his great minister. 
Altogether, if we can really believe this church to be in its main 
features the genuine work of Ausbert, we have in it one of the 
most instructive buildings in all Christendom. And the evidence 
seems directly in favour of such a belief. From St. Ambrose 
we shall then naturally turn to St. Michael at Pavia, where we 
shall find, among many later changes, the main portions of a 
church of the same character, therefore most likely of the sume 
date as St. Ambrose. The general effect of the interior is some- 
what less dark and cavernous, but the arrangement of arcade 
and triforium without any clerestory is essentially the same, 
and the same flatness and squareness reigns in the compound 
piers and their capitals. But one feature is prominent at Pavia 
which is not to be seen at Milan. The mid-wall shaft has thrust 
itself into places where we should least have looked for it, into the 
transept front and into a range of coupled windows running across 
the whole western facade itself. In both these two remarkable 
churches it is far from easy to distinguish the earliest work from 
later changes which follow the same general forms, But we have 
little doubt that in the main arcades of both we have work of an 

of which in Northern countries we have nothing but a few 
uncertain fragments. 

It is indeed impossible to believe, even if we bear in mind the 
wide differences which probably existed between Lombardy and 
Tuscany, that these buildings can be of later date than the columnar 
churches of Pisa and Lucca, with their elaborate and highly 
classical detail. Tuscany may either have uninterruptedly retained 
classical forms, or it may have deliberately fallen back upon them ; 
but it is hardly possible that Milan and Pavia should have so far 
lagged behind as to have produced such work as we see in St. 
Ambrose and St. Michael in the twelith century, after such work 
as we have seen at both Lucca and Pisa in the eleventh. And if 
the ruder parts of St. Ambrose do not date from the reparation in 
the twelfth century, they can hardly fail to date from the re- 
building by Ansbe:t in the ninth. We have then in these 
examples a genuine Romanesque style, which had worked itself 
remarkably free from classicai detail, while preserving the main 
constructive features of Roman architecture. It is probably the 
earliest form of pure Komanesque which was worked out, a form 
distinct alike from German and Norman, but from which both 
German and Norman architects doubtless borrowed ideas in after 
times. On this style came the great architectural movement of 
the eleventh and twelfth ceuturies, which, in different ways, so 

atly moditied the Romanesque of all Western Europe. In 
ftaly it chiefly took the form of a Renaissance, a falling 
back on classical forms, as at Pisa and Lucca, at Murano 
and Torcello. In other cases, as at Parma and more strongly at 
Modena, the style took a direction which distinctly assimilated it 
to Northern forms, whichever side of the Alps we may hold to 
have borrowed from the other. In a third class, as at St. Zeno, we 
get a type intermediate between the classical forms of Tuscany 
and Venetia and an improved and refined variety of the Lom- 
bard style of Milan and Parma. The Italian Romanesque thus 
oflers many types, varying considerably, partly according to date, 

y according to district. But all are Italian; all agree in 
those points of difference from Northern buildings which are 
caused partly by dilievence of climate, partly by difference of 
national traditions. However nearly an Italian church may 
approach to a Northern one in its internal arcades, the external 
etiect is always utterly different. No Italian church shows the 
varied outlines, the ever-shifting groupings, of the great churches 
of Germany. Lven the less elaborate outline of a Norman or 
English chureh with its three towers finds only a feeble approach 
to it at St. Ambrose. The high roof is unknown, and the 
absence alike of the high rvof and of any towers thoroughly 
worked into the building gives an utterly different form to the 


main fronts. The style, in all its various forms, is thoro 
national. It is a style which has largely attracted the attention & 
architectural students, but it may still be studied with advantage 
by a more strictly historical and comparative method than has 
hitherto commonly been done. It should especially be compared 
with the contemporary forms of other Southern countries, of Pyo. 
vence and Aquitaine. For our own part we have done nothing 
more than throw out a few hints suggested by a few particulay 
buildings. One subject more will bring our present survey of 
Italian cities and their buildings to an end. We cannot part from 
the Romanesque of Italy without a few words as to the 

by which so noble and truly national a style was cast aside to 
room for a feeble imitation of the Northern forms of a later age, 


MR. HARCOURT ON OUR INSULAR POSITION, 


\ E all know that Great Britain is an island. It has pieaseg 
Mr. Vernon Harcourt to produce poetical authority for the 
fact, but perhaps the defensibility of our insular position may be 
most conveniently discussed in prose. We may remark, however 
that the poem which Mr. liarcourt has translated exhorts Britain to 
rely rather on her navy than her army, and that is all. Without 
exactly apportioning the share which navy and army might be 
expected to take in repelling invasion, we should like to see the 
country able to rely on both. Mr. Harcourt has given us some 
thymes against military preparation, but he has certainly given ug 
no reason. Let him Jook at the martello towers and other defen- 
sive works which were erected on the Southern coast during the 
years of Britain’s greatest naval power. They form a durable monu- 
ment of the opinion of the statesmen of that time that the defence 
of the country could not be safely entrusted to her fleet alone. The 
history of the year 1805 has been referred te by Mr. Harcourt 
and his opponents with equal confidence ; but it,surely is tolerably 
plain that this country ran fearful risk during that year, to which uo 
sine man would expose her if it could be avoided. Mr. Harcourt 
is desirous to show that Nelson and the fleet which 
he commanded were not “ decoyed away” from home defence to 
the West Indies. It is doubtless true, as Mr. Harcourt sa 
that the French could only draw Nelson to the West Indies by 
going thither themselves, and thus the European fleets of the con- 
tending Powers were reduced by nearly an equal number of shi 
on either side. But evidently Napoleon proceeded on the suppo- 
sition that his fleet might reach some point of effective action, 
were it the West Indies or Ireland or England, in advance of 
Nelson. This attempt so nearly succeeded as to show that it 
might quite succeed another time. That is all that the advocates 
of a second line of defence say, and it is enough. Mr. Harcourt 
has now got up the facts of our naval history tolerably well, but 
le does not reason upon them satisfactorily. “ If,” he says, “ the 
b'rench Admiral, instead of making Ferrol, had tried at Brest, he 
would have encountered a still more crushing defeat from the 
Channel Fleet under Admiral Cornwallis, with a force equal to his 
own.” But at this time there lay in Brest, ready for sea, a fleet 
under Ganteaume at least equal to that of Cornwallis ; and if Ville- 
neuve, having got the start, as he did, of Nelson, had ap 
off Brest, he would have had the opportunity of combining in an 
attack on the British with a superiority of two to one. We 
think that Cornwallis would have slipped through somehow, but 
there was the ageeniy if Villeneuve had had the skill to take 
advantage of it. He steered for Ferrol instead of Brest, and before 
he reached Ferrol he was intercepted by Calder, who had raised 
the blockade of that port, and was cruising to the westward 
of it to intercept Villeneuve. But Calder left in Ferrol a 
Spanish squadron of more than half his own strength, and if that 
squadron had put to sea in time to assist Villeneuve, it might have 
gone hard with Calder. Besides, there was a French squadron 
at sea which had escaped from Rochefort, and this also might have 
fallen in with Villenetve, or have appeared off Brest to co- 
operate with Ganteaume. It happened that this Rochefort 
squadron neither did nor suffered any great mischief, although it 
took more than forty prizes and caused intense alarm to British 
mercantile and colonial interests. The British navy of that time 
was not only numerically strong, but it possessed a familiarity with 
naval warfare as then conducted which its enemies could not 
approach. The bold measure of ordering Calder to raise the 
biockade of Ferrol was suggested to the Admiralty by theexpectation 
that he might have time to defeat Villeneuve before the Spaniards 
in Ferrol could or would move to the assistance of their allies. In 
the same spirit the Admiralty ordered Cornwallis to cruise be- 
tween Ushant and Finisterre, so as to give him the opportunity of 
defeating Villeneuve, if he came that way, before Ganteaume 
could make up his mind to sail from Brest. Yet the success of 
these tactics should not conceal the tremendous risk which they 
involved. Besides in those days it was known by experience what 
British ships and seamen could do, and the same cannot be sai 
now. We do not doubt the skill or bravery of British seamen, 
but it is at least uncertain how some of the ships would behave 


at sea. 

It may perhaps help to make the arguments of Mr. Har- 
court and his opponents intelligible if we give a brief summary 
of the events of the naval war of 1805. We shall thus see clearly 
what were the risks to which this country was ex , and how 
it was preserved from them. A treaty had been signed in 
December 1804 between France and Spain, by which the Spani 


fleets and ports were placed at the di of the French Em- 
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> “If,” says Mr. James in his Naval History, “ Napoleon 
with his forty or forty-five sail of the line had calculated to 
create such a diversion of the British fleets as should give him a 
clear channel for his flotilla to cross, how must his expectations 
have been raised now that he possessed the disposal of upwards 
of seventy sail of the line !” Mr. Harcourt has quoted from this 
and will probably admit the accuracy of his History; and 
this Pe the conception which he had formed of Napoleon’s plan. 
alarming England for the safety of her colonies and commerce 
aoe the world, the Emperor hoped to induce her to weaken 
her fleet at home, and thus to find an opportunity of invading 
Jand, or at least Ireland. 
ie commencement of the _— 1805 found Admiral Cornwallis 
at his station off Ushant with a force not exceeding eleven sail of 
the line; while the French fleet under Ganteaume, which Jay in 
the road of Brest ready for sea, numbered twenty-one sail. The | 
British fleet, however, was speedily reinforced, and throughout 
the spring months it kept Ganteaume in harbour, although 
Napoleon contemplated that he should join Villeneuvein the West 


es, and “after ravaging the British possessions there,” return | 
tothe Channel. “It was then that the great blow was to be 
strack.” Napoleon wrote concerning Ganteaume on April 23 :— | 
“Pieu veuille que mon courier ne le trouve point 4 Brest.” | 
But as this aspiration was not gratified, Napoleon directed 
Ganteaume to remain quiet, and sent orders to Villeneuve 
to return from the West Indies to Ferrol, pick up the 
ish squadron there, and sail thence either to join 
~<a off Brest, or directly to Boulogne, where he might 
expect to arrive four or five days before the British Channel 
Fleet. ‘In these four or five days the flotilla was to cross, and 
the descent be effected.” Whatever Napoleon may have thought | 
orsaid at a later time, he did entertain this plan in May 1805. 
The dispositions of the British Admiralty were doubtless made in 
view of all the alternatives open to Napoleon’s commanders. It 
was known that Nelson had gone to the West Indies in search 
of Villeneuve. On July 7, in the morning, the brig Cwrieur 
reached Plymouth with intelligence that Villeneuve’s fleet had been 
seen off Martinique and was on its return to Europe. The Captain 
of the Curtewr arrived at the Admiralty on the 8th, after the 
First Lord had gone to bed, and the despatches were not com- 
municated to him until the morning of the gth, when, without 
waiting to dress himself, he wrote orders which reached Admiral 
Cornwallis off Ushant on the 11th. This promptitude of decision 
could not be credited by Napoleon. The orders were that Rear- 
Admiral Sterling should raise the blockade of Rochefort, and join 
Vice-Admiral Calder off Ferrol, who should also raise the blockade 
of that port and take with his own and Admiral Sterling’s ships 
a station westward of Cape Finisterre. At the same time 
Admiral Cornwallis, with the Channel Fleet, was to cruise 
between Ushant and Finisterre. This plan was probably 
the best that could be devised; but it must be remembered 
that there were in Roehefort and Ferrol French and Spanish 
squadrons at least equal in strength to the blockading 
forces, and when the blockade was raised these a had 
nothing to do but - to sea, and appear wherever they could do 
most harm to England. In fact the Rochefort squadron did sail 
immediately, and made a six months’ cruise, in which it did much 
harm to British trade, and got safely back with 1,200 prisoners, 
This squadron was osabpensire of five powerful ships, commanded by 
an enterprising officer, and we are entitled to speculate on the con- 
ces of its turning up off Brest or when Calder was engaged 
with Villeneuve. The Spaniards in Ferrol were brave men, and 
they also had fine ships, but they did not hate England as Napo- 
leon did, and they doubtless required to be stirred up by their 
energetic ally. ere were also French ships in Ferrol, but 
they waited for the Spaniards. At any rate the combined 
squadrons remained in Ferrol until Villeneuve entered that 
er and invited them to join him. He had sailed from 
on, passed the Straits of Gibraltar, picked up the Spanish 
squadron in Cadiz, and sailed thence to Martinique, which he 
reached on the 12th of May. He had instructions tu wait 
a month or more in the West Indies for the expected arrival 
of Ganteaume with the Brest fleet, and during his stay to do 
as much harm as possible to British colonies and commerce. 
Hearing of the arrival of Nelson in these seas, and not hearing of 
Ganteaume, who, as we have seen, was still in Brest, Villeneuve, 
in further pursuance of instructions, quitted the West Indies and 
sailed for Europe. He arrived off Cape Finisterre on the gth of 
July. Nelson had quitted Antigua on the 13th of June, hoping 
to reach Europe before Villeneuve, but he only came in sight of 
an St. Vincent on the 17th of July. He sailed thence to 
Gi for provisions and water, and on the 25th he received 
intelligence that Villeneuve had been seen five weeks before by 
the Curiewx on her way from the West Indies to Say oe as 


. Vincent, 


and reprimanded for not having resumed the action. The best proof 
that Nelson was not near enough to assist Calder is furnished by 
the fact that he did not hear of this action until nearly a month 
after it was fought. Nelson, doubtless for good reasons, shaped 
his homeward course for Cape St. Vincent and Cadiz, whereas 
Villeneuve steered for Finisterre and Ferrol. Thus Villeneuve 
had —_ opportunity of combining with the Ferrol squadrons 
against Calder, or with Ganteaume against Cornwallis. He missed 
the opportunity, and it did not again occur. Having united the 
Ferrol ships to his own, he was still expected by Napoleon to 
attempt one more combination with Ganteaume. But he merely 
sailed from Ferrol to Cadiz, and lay in that port until he quitted 
it to receive a decisive defeat from Nelson at Trafalgar. We 
leave this statement of facts to the consideration of students, 
civil or military, of the art of war. 


THE EGYPTIAN SLAVE TRADE. 


A ieee has been received by the Prince of Wales from 
Sir Samuel Baker, in which an account is given of the pro- 
gress of an expedition undertaken for the suppression of the 
African slave trade. The letter is dated from Gondokoro, on the 
26th of August last, and the writer says that at that place he has 
once more attained solid ground, after twelve months passed in 
unhealthy morasses. From the beginning of the enterprise all 
that the leader could personally arrange had been rapidly carried 
out, and the various aah of the expedition were united with 
admirable precision. But the Egyptian authorities acted as might 
have been expected. Sir Samuel Baker arrived at Khartoum on 
the 7th of January, 1870, and found that nothing had been prepared 
at that place for the expedition. There was not a “ot ready, 
and all people, high and low, were averse to the suppression 
of the slave trade of the Nile. There had been premedi- 
tated delays in Egypt, and the fleet, instead of starting so as 
to pass the. cataracts at high water, dallied at various stations 
on the river until the passage became impracticable, Thus, 
instead of finding at Khartoum six steamers, and thirty vessels 
from Egypt, as well as twenty-five other vessels which were to 
be provided at Khartoum, there was absolutely nothing ready at 
Khartoum except a house, which had been purchased by the 
Governor for the residence of Sir Samuel Baker. The authorities 
appear to have determined to thwart the Viceroy’s expedition by 
a passive resistance, for which plausible excuses would be forth- 
coming. And for one season they did succeed in delaying it. By 
driving, threatening, and sometimes persuading, Sir Samuel Baker 
obtained thirty-three vessels, after losing invaluable time at 
Khartoum. He attempted to proceed with this squadron up a 
branch of the White Nile, called the Bahr Giraffe. The entire 
country was marsh, through which the river flowed beneath 
tangled vegetation. For thirty-two days he cut canals through 
dense masses of obstructive growth, from four feet to five feet in 
thickness, The season was too late, the rains commenced, and 
sgreat numbers of the men employed upon the work died, Never- 
theless the fleet crept forward until it reached a portion of the 
river where the Fepth did not exceed one foot. He was 
forced to return; but not wishing the Khartoumese to triumph 
over a temporary failure, he formed a camp about 700 miles 
above Khartoum, and commenced operations against the slave 
trade. He caught the Governor of Fashoda in the act of 
kidnapping women and children, and released the slaves and 
reported the Governor to the Viceroy. ey | his stay of seven 
mouths at this place he stopped all vessels, liberated the slaves, 
and put the principal traders in irons. Thus, says he, not a slave 
passed down the river in 1870. He made every preparation 
for surmounting the difficulties of the Bahr Giraffe in the ensuing 
season. He went down to Khartoum to superintend these pre- 
parations, and after much hard work got together 59 vessels, in- 
cluding a steamer of 100 feet length of deck, and 32 horse-power. 
The vessels averaged about thirty tons burden, and drew four 
feet of water when deeply laden, 


The events of the second season ,on December 1, 1870. 
A serious disaster occurred in the sin in deep water of a vessel 
laden with sections of lake steamers. By great exertion the vessel 
was raised, dragged ashore, and repaired. ‘The point was reached 
where the shallowness of the water stopped the expedition the year 
before. It was now the month of Kamadan, and the hice 
and sailors were fasting during the day and eating all night. Of 
course no work was done. The impatience of an energetic 
English employer of labour during Ramadan may be conceived. 
At length operations commenced, and many weary months were 
——- in working through vegetation and shallow channels. 

fhe country is a vast marsh, without a single dry spot to the 
horizon. ‘ Fortunately,” says Sir Samuel Baker, “1 had English 
spades and broad hoes in hundreds, and slowly we dug canals, and 
dragged the heavy vessels forward.” He had dismounted the 
a of the steamer, but she gave great trouble, owing to her 

ngth, in the sharp turns of the river, where sometimes 1,000 
men dragged her bodily through the mud. Months passed in this 
severe labour, until Sir Samuel Baker, who was reconnoitring 
ahead, reached a fine lake, which in five miles took him to the 
White Nile junction. The news gave some courage to the me: 
and after a few days of hard bling. y wee of 59 vessels assemble 
in a portion of the river resembling a long pond. While engaged 
in cutting a channel in advance to reach the lake, the river, 


until, having reason to believe that Villeneuve had gone north- | 
ward, he took that direction himself, and joined Cornwallis off : 
Ushant on the 15th of August, where he heard all that had oc- 
curred. The Admiralty, on hearing by the Curtewx that Ville- 
neuve was on his <— to Europe, ordered Calder, as we have seen, 
to cruise off Cape Finisterre to intercept him. Accordingly, on 
the 22nd of July, Calder encountered the combined fleet about 
forty ym west of Finisterre, and took two ships of it. Calder Z 
did not force a renewal of the battle on the 27%#@iDeeause, as he . 
wrote to Cornwallis, it behoved him to be ard against ee 
the combined squadrons in Ferrol. He was tried by court-martial . 
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accelerated by the cuttings newly made in the rear, ran from 
under the fleet, and left it aground in two feet of water. The 
only escape lay in a strong dam, which was forthwith constructed 
of piles, fascines, and sandbags. “ The success was perfect. The 
fleet, lately helpless, floated. The wind was strong from the 
north, and, two vessels taking the steamer in tow, we passed 
through the new channel to the lake, and shortly reached the Great 
White Nile. We all felt thankful for deep and. clear water.” 
The bulk of the fleet arrived at Gondokoro on the 22nd of May, 
having occupied five months and so days in accomplish- 
ing a distance of 700 miles from the Sobah junction, just above 
Sicneean: Formerly when the White Nile was open this voyage 
would have. occupied, twenty or twenty-five days. This is a re- 
markable, example of English perseverance in repairing the con- 
sequences of native neglect. The White Nile having become 
blocked up by unchecked vegetation, the fleet had to make a 
channel for itself up a branch of the main river. “Thank God,” 
writes Sir Samuel Baker, “ we are here, with all the material of the 
expedition.” He writes thus from Gondokoro within five degrees 
latitude of the equator, and more than twenty-five degrees from 
Cairo, He has 1,000 troops in good condition, and ten mountain 
guns. The Baris, who dwell around Gondokoro, declared against 
annexation to Egypt, and refused to acknowledge the Viceroy’s 
authority. Hereupon Sir Samuel Baker declared war, and gave 
them “several lessons.” His black troops are excelient. He 
wishes he could say as much for the Egyptians, many of whom 
are convicts transported to the Soudan for felonies, but he has 
them all tight in hand. He is building a new fort and town, after 
which he will go through the Bari country, with 600 men, and 
thoroughly subdue them. Until that is completed it will be im- 

ossible to travel south with so large a transport of material. He 

as written for reinforcements, which he hopes no intrigues in 
Egypt or the Soudan will delay. 

t is evident from the tone of Sir Samuel Baker's letter that he 
is entirely satisfied with his work, but we cannot help thinking 
that the impression made by him on the Baris will be obliterated 
as soon as he leaves the country. We indeed hardly understand 
why the expedition was sent out unless it was to prove that an 
English vessel could tloat wherever the ground was slightly damp. 
No doubt every step in the enterprise, and particularly the giving 
of “lessons” to Baris, or, in other words, the killing of them, has 
— upon the highest principles. As a place of residence for 

nglishmen we cannot think that Gondokoro has any attractions, 
except perhaps in the fact that “the post is merely annual.” It 
happens that Sir Samuel and Lady Baker like that kind of life, at 
any rate until they are tired of it; but when they are, then we 
should say will come the deluge. Poseidon and Apollo did not 
sweep away the Greek entrenchments before Troy more speedily and 
completely than the Baris will abolish all traces of interference 
with their trade in slaves. Sir Samuel Baker says that he has 
succeeded in his main object. “The slave trade of the White 
Nile has ceased.” And he believes that it cannot reappear except 
with the connivance of the authorities after his return to England. 
We also believe this; but we expect that the authorities will 
connive just as we expect that weeds will grow in the channel 
which Sir Samuel Baker cut for his vessels. The traders will 
offer to the authorities a handsome bribe, which the authorities 
will accept, and the old order of things will be restored and the 
“lessons” of Sir Samuel Baker will be forgotten. It might, in- 
deed, be possible to find an Englishman to take his place, and even 
an Englishwoman to take the place of Lady Baker. It might be 
represented that Gondokoro was a distant and nearly inaccessible 
shooting-box with a “merely annual” post, and that the Baris 
were a peculiarly fierce and active kind of game which might 
be slaughtered on purely philanthropic principles. Sir Samuel 
Baker states in a second letter, dated the 19th October, that 
he has been obliged to make a month’s campaign against the 
Baris, in which he has completely subdued them. But a 
spirit of disaffection has appeared among the officers, and is 
shared in by the men, because Sir Samuel Baker insists upon 
the suppression of the slave trade, which, as he admits, is contrary 
to public opinion in Egypt. We suppose that there is public 
opinion as well as steam-engines in the country of the pyramids; 
and probably it favours a coftvenient trade. ‘The Viceroy has in- 
dulged his good friends the English in this little whim of sup- 
pressing the slave trade of the White Nile, and he does not object 
to their opening a water route to Gondokoro, nor even to their 
slaughtering Baris who may resist them. Sir Samuel Baker trusts 
that in a few months the country will be in peace, which is quite 
likely if the Baris feel that they have been soundly thrashed. 
Peace, when it begins, may possibly continue as long as Sir Samuel 
Baker has a force at Gondokoro which will obey his orders. We 
are happy to learn that the soldiers of his army who were killed 
in battle died “quite unnecessarily,” and perhaps the sport of 
shooting Baris will not be less attractive when it is found to be 
moderately dangerous. There are probably many worthy persons 
in England who regard this expedition as a great triumph of civi- 
lization and Christianity, which is exactly what was thought of 
the enterprises of Cortez and Hernando de Soto by their contem- 
—_— A hundred years ago public opinion in England did not 
emand the suppression of the slave trade; — it is not sur- 
prising, although perhaps disappointing, to find that public opinion 
in Egypt favours what we have learned to think a wicked practice. 


LOCALIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


i} the speech with which Mr. Cardwell introduced the state. 
ment of his contemplated measures of military reform, he 
claimed for his plan that it would render future panics impossible 
Nearly a year elapsed since that confident assurance wag 
uttered, but as yet he has done but little towards the attainment 
of his object. e has abolished purchase, he has changed the 
system of regimental promotion, and he has introduced autump 
manceuvres—for which last innovation at any rate he deserves ql} 
praise; but he has not organized our military forces, or placed ug 
in any degree in a better position than that in which we werea 
year ago, either for resisting an invasion or despatching a forej 
expedition. ‘There is as much cause for uneasiness now as ever 
and the worst of it is that we do not see any prospect of im. 
provement. In order to render panics impossible, or rather to 
remove all reasonable grounds for apprehension, it is ne 

that we should possess a sufficient number of well drilled, effi. 
ciently commanded men, fully supplied and equipped, and be 
able promptly to concentrate them on any given spot in a fit state 
to take the field. We do possess a sutficient number of men, and 
of these the regular troops are well commanded, and regimental 
well supplied, clothed, and equipped. ‘The Militia are but indif- 
ferently officered, and are by no means well treated in the matter 
of clothing and equipment. The Volunteers we need hardly on 
this occasion take into consideration, for in case of an invasion 
there would be ample employment for them in garrisoning our 
forts, guarding communications, and performing other important 
subsidiary duties. Even assuming, the efficiency, of the Militia 
to be within the,next few months largely increased, we. shall after 
all possess only the elements of a field army, not a field. arm 
itself. We have both the tactical units and the material of 
war, but we have not the organization which is required to: 
connect these two into an army able to take the field within the 
short period which would probably elapse between the warning 
and the blow. Our military forces are not homogeneous; they 
are even in some respects antagonistic. The Militia is unconnected 
with the line, is administered, and even disciplined, differently from 
the line, with which moreover it enters into rivalry in the 
matter of recruiting; and of that welding into one harmonious 
whole of which Mr. Cardwell spoke last year so confidently, 
there are as yet no visible symptoms. As to the regular army, we. 
even now find it difficult, if not impossible, to keep it up to its 
full strength, and we have no system analogous to the Reserve 


of Prussia for supplying the large gaps which soon occur during ‘7 


even the least bloody campaign. 

In our opinion, the most etiectual remedy for most of the evils 
we have enumerated is to be found in localization, which, while 
increasing the comfort of officers and men and the military 
strength of the country, would involve no additional expense. 
Under such a system, moreover, Mr. Cardwell’s much ed of 
welding process would have a fair chance of success. By 
localization we mean the division of Great Britain:and Ireland 
into large districts, each permanently occupied by a complete 
corps d’armée, with staff, military train, and subsidiary establish- 
ments complete. As regards details, as well as in general prin- 
ciples, we might with advantage follow the example of Prussia— 
divisions, brigades, and battalions being each permanently assigned 
to particular circles. So likewise it would be desirable to esta- 
blish in each district magazines, arsenals, and storehouses, capable. 
of satisfying the first requirements of the corps d’armée on being 
mobilized. Let us see how far such asystem could be carried out as 
regards individual regiments. It will be sufficient for our present 
purpose if we confine ourselves to the case of the infantry. It 
must be borne in mind that we are in a different position from 
Prussia, inasmuch as out of our hundred and forty-one battalions 
of infantry (not reckoning the Guards), sixty-nine, or nearly one- 
half, are employed on foreign service. We have also two battalions 
in the Channel Islands, where no recruits are to be obtained, and 
twenty-one in Ireland—not counting a battalion of the Guards— 
where it might be imprudent to localize a large number of 
regiments. An exact copy of the Prussian system is therefore. 
clearly impossible. A very substantial approximation to it jis, 
however, feasible. There are only eight Pttelions which bear 
Trish titles, and of these on an average half would be always. 
abroad or in the Channel] Islands. Only four at a time could 
therefore be quartered in Ireland, even if the principle of local. 


connexion were uniformly followed, and no soldier could pass more 


than half his term of service in his own neighbourhood. Any 
danger of disaffection might further be greatly diminished by 
quartering Irish regiments only in loyal districts, and by furnish- 
ing them with a proportion of recruits from an English general 
depét. The remaining thirteen line battalions of the garrison 
of Ireland would necessarily be furnished by English regi- 
ments in turn. Of the sixty-four non-Irish line battalions on 
home service, two would be required to garrison the Channel 
Islands when no Irish battalion took the duty, fourteen would be 
stationed in Ireland, and only forty-eight would be in Great 
Britain. And not even all the latter would in any case be quartered 
in their own districts, for Aldershot would certainly have to be 
kept up for training purposes, though it might be desirable that the 
original idea of a camp should be reverted to, At present Alder- 
shot is nothing more than a gigantic barracks. From these con- 
siderations it will be evident that a non-Irish battalion would 
out of every twelve years spend, say, six years abroad or in the 
Channel Islands, a year and nine months in Ireland, fifteen months 


ll 
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in-a training camp, and only four years in its own district. Four 

of uninterrupted residence in their own neighbourhood would, 
meen be agreat boon to the men, who would cease to feel that 
enlistment entailed the utter severance of all their former ties and 
associations. Besides, it is an essential part of the system of locali- 
gation that, be the head-quarters of the regiment where they may, 
the dept should for recruiting purposes be stationary. By this 
means ® constant connexion with the district would be kept up, 
and every man would have a chance of adding a year or two to 
his regular four years’ residence at home. As a rule, it would 
be well that every regiment should conduct its own recruiting; 
and under a system of localization this could be easily managed, 
and with great advantage and economy. ‘The commanding 
officer would scarcely require to send out recruiting parties, for 
men on leave to their homes would practically act as such. If 
recruiting eee were required occasionally, the commanding 
officer would from his local knowledge be able at once to fix 
on the most suitable fields of action; and, moreover, he could 
ensure that none but efficient and thoroughly respectable men 
were enlisted. It would also be rage to secure a plentiful 
supply of good recruits by establishing friendly relations with the 
surrounding civil authorities, clergymen, and landowners. But, 
indeed, solicitation would in all probability be quite unnecessary, 
and men, instead of needing to be persuaded to enlist, would come 
forward of their own accord to request admission into the regi- 
ment. The impulse given to recruiting through localization 
would, we believe, be greater than the general public can well 
imagine. All experienced officers know well that local con- 
nexion is of the utmost value in this matter. Recruiting operates 
at present by fits and starts. Sometimes it does not rain at all 
for months together, but when it does rain it pours. Recruits, 
especially in country places, are like sheep; where one leads the 
others follow blindly. When you get one popular man from 
a neighbourhood, his example is generally imitated by a dozen 
of his acquaintances; and if, asa rule, in granting commissions, 
ventlemen were as far as possible appointed to their local, or at 
east county, regiments, their influence would secure a constant 
supply of the best recruits. It would, no doubt, be impossible to 
obtain in all cases and at all times a sufficient number of recruits 
by regimental arrangements; but this difficulty might be met by 
establishing general recruiting centres at some of the principal 
towns in the kingdom—say, two in Ireland, and one each in London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, and Glasgow. Only 
a small staff would need to be employed on this duty, and the 
recruits should be as far as ‘send sent off at once to the 

iments which required them. 

t is obvious that discipline would gain largely by a system of 
localization ; for officers and men would be known to each other, 
and the influence of the former would consequently be much greater 
than at present. The connexion of officers and men would begin 
before enlistment, and would not terminate on discharge. The 
influence of friends and relations also could not fail to exercise a 
beneficial effect. The soldier would not, as at present, be lost 
in'the ranks of the army, but would retain his individuality, 
would have a reputation to keep up, and would feel that 
others besides his military superiors took an interest in his good 
conduct. Every crime, even every petty offence of which he 
might be guilty, would come to the ears of those whose good 
opinion would affect his reputation as long as he lived. Home 
influence would no longer lose its hold over him, while, if he wished 
todesert, he would be restrained by the thought that quitting his 
colours meant banishment from all he held dear. Moreover, as a 

portion of his military career would be among or near 
his friends and family, the inducements to desert would be much 
diminished. sprit de corps also would be largely increased by 
localization, for the soldier would feel that he had not only the 
credit of his regiment, but also that of his parish and county, to 


keep up. 

What the intention of the authorities may be with regard to the 
marriage of soldiers we know not. With the present short service 
and the constant change of quarters it would obviously be diffi- 
cult to encourage it. If, however, a regiment were, during the 
greater part of its home service, kept in one station, and that 
station the centre of the district which supplied it with recruits, 
marriage, instead of being detrimental, might be rendered con- 
ducive to the interests of the service. A commanding officer 
could, under such circumstances, take care that none but respect- 
able women able to contribute towards the family purse were 
= on the list of recognized soldiers’ wives. Women of this 
escription would be desirable acquisitions to the military com- 
munity, and, permission to marry being only given to the soldier 
as the reward of good conduct, the means of moral control at the 
se of the commanding officer would be increased. Further, 
no longer haunted by the dread of constant and expensive changes of 
quarters, soldiers’ wives would be drawn from a better class of 
women than is the case at present, and they would be able to 
ys ow themselves without that aid from the State in the shape 
of lodging-money which they now receive. Instead of lodging- 
money, employment might be found for them in the district or 
regimental workshops. The result of such measures would be 
increased comfort, sobriety, and discipline, and consequently 
greater efficiency and attachment to the service. Much has been 
said and written about employing soldiers in workshops, and 
enabling them to fill up their leisure by civil occupations. Under 
present circumstances the frequent and uncertain changes of 
Quarters interpose great obstacles to the carrying out of any such 


plan; but if a regiment were kept for three or four years in its. 
own district these obstacles would vanish. 

We have said that localization would involve no addition to 
the estimates; we believe, indeed, that, even after allowing for 
the cost of a few general recruiting depéts, there would be an 
absolute saving. The estimates appear to be purposely drawn 
up so as to bafile the inquiring zeal of economists ; and we cannot, 
therefore, venture to give more than an approximate estimate 
of the saving which might thus accrue. In the last estimates the 
cost of recruiting parties ie given as 13,000/., besides 20,0001. for 
local depéts for raising and training recruits for the regular and 
reserve forces, and for officers and men employed at schools of 
instruction for officers, In the preceding year, when no schools of 
instruction existed, 10,964/. was the amount estimated. Roughly 
disentangling the cost of the depéts as regards the regular forces, 
we may fix the sum chargeable to recruiting and training recruits 
for the regular army at 22,500/. Consequently, as no training 
depots at all, and only a few general recruiting depéts, would be 
required under a system of localization, we may assume that the 
saving would be hardly less than 20,0001. ain, were localiza- 
tion adopted, the aimless movements of troops in Great Britain and 
Ireland would be diminished by at least two-thirds. In the last 
estimates the cost of these movements, including the hire of horses, 
was152,600/. It will not, therefore, be unreasonable to calculate 
the saving under this head at 100,000/. The cost of transport of 
stores is set down as 27,645/., and that of regimental travelling 
expenses at 11,000/. Much of this expense, say 10,000/., would be 
unnecessary in the event of localization. e arrive therefore at a 
rough estimate of saving of about 130,000. per annum. Against 
it, however, must be set the cost of a few—a very few—new 
barracks, stores, arsenals, &c., and of keeping the troops in 
constant readiness to take the field. Still, even with this set- 
off, itis probable that in the course of a few years a consider- 
able permanent saving might be realized. 

We have hitherto dealt chiefly with the matter as affecting 
regiments individually, but the general advantages to the army 
are not less worthy of attention. By localization and the esta- 
blishment of corps d’armée, we should be able to place the whole 
of our troops in the field in a state of readiness to commence a 
campaign at the very shortest notice. Every corps d’armée would 
be complete in itself, and would require for mobilization nothing 
beyond the mere order to effect it; and generals, staff, and regi- 
ments, being all intimately acquainted with each other, the army 
would be like a ner acs has been along time in com- 
mission. Whether it were required to repel a hostile landing, or 
to despatch an expedition to the Continent, the system would be 
equally efffttual for the purpose. Under such a system, and only 
under such a system, could efficient arrangements be made, by 
registering carts and horses, for supplying the transport re- 
quired. ‘The military topography and resources of each district 
would be thoroughly familiar to all, and the arrangements for 
every possible variety of operations would be prepared and re- 
corded in the offices of the Staff. Finally, the military and the 
civil population would be drawn closely together, and the aid of 
the latter could be readily rendered and fully and systematically 
utilized. As the merits of such a scheme have long since been 
pointed out by able writers and practical soldiers, and as the ex- 
perience of Prussia has proved its utility, it is difficult to con- 
ceive why Mr. Cardwell should not introduce it. At the worst 
harmless and inexpensive, the experiment is at least worth trying. 


REVIEWS. 


HELPS’S THOUGHTS UPON GOVERNMENT.* 


_——, who have read Mr. Helps’s numerous writings on 
cognate subjects will anticipate the general tendency of his 
opinions on government. In his characteristically perspicuous 
style he points out the increasing complexity of human affairs, 
and the consequent inefficiency of private and personal action. A 
man may look at the moon without consulting his neighbours, but 
he will scarcely be able to buy a candle unless there is a shop in 
the neighbourhood ; and when he requires he becomes 
dependent for light on those by whom it is manufactured and dis- 
tributed. From similar results of civilization Mr. Helps infers 
that the province of government naturally becomes larger and 
larger; and with mild audacity he avows himself an advocate of 

ternal government, the alternative being in his opinion the 
fraternal government which derives its first precedent and its 
frequent practice from Cain and Abel. Historically the antithesis 
scarcely coincides with experience, for democratic socialists or 
professors of fraternity are also the most fanatical believers in the 
wisdom and power of their ideal State. Modern French theorists 
are almost without exception utterly re ess of individual liberty ; 
and their disciples in Europe, and even in America, openly denounce 
the national prejudice against official interference. To a certain 
extent it is undoubtedly true that communities, as they become 
more artificially civilized, require additional machinery tor regu- 
lating their common affairs. The settler in a forest or a prairie 
manages, and often mismanages, his own sanitary regulations, 
while the inhabitants of towns must necessarily combine, either of 
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their own accord or by compulsion of law, if they require effective 
drainage. The supply on a large scale of necessaries of life, such 
as gas and water, becomes legitimately subject to legislative 
direction and to administrative control; and it is infinitely more 
convenient to be protected by a municipal police than by a 
casual ion of militant householders or private watchmen. 
Popular education, which had in Scotland and in several foreign 
countries long since been secured by legal provision, is now 
by general consent ed in England as a matter which 
concerns the State. Unluckily the system of paternal govern- 
ment is liable to derangement when the heads of the house- 
hold find in the management of the family the most appro- 
priate fieldefor fighting out their own domestic quarrels. In 
most departments of economic affairs the participation of the local 
or general government in administration is by general consent 
acknowledged to be useful; but the point at mA. official inter- 
vention becomes officious is a legitimate subject of controversy. 
The supply of gas and water has in many places been already en- 
trusted to municipal authorities; and within a few years the re- 
maining undertakings of the kind will probably be transferred to 
similar bodies; yet the change from Cumann to Corporations 
will have been almost exclusively due to fiscal causes, which them- 
selves depend on modern legislation. A quarter of a century ago a 
limit was imposed by Parliament on the dividends of gas and water 
Companies ; and consequently the surplus profit belongs to the con- 
sumers, who are practically identical with the local community. 
To the shareholders, as soon as they become annuitants, it is in- 
different whether they retain their property in its original form, or 
receive an equivalent payment ; ol in the majority of instances it 
is thought better that the beneficial owners of the estate should 
develop its resources. For the most part, the transfer is unat- 
tended by improvement or practical change in the administration. 
The details are necessarily confided to oe agents, who 
serve joint-stock proprietors or elected Town Councillors with 
impartial fidelity and zeal. If the Government, or rather the 
Legislature, had interfered a little earlier, it might perhaps have 
made slightly better terms for the consumer; but if it had 
meddled with the matter too early, it would have inflicted a heavy 
blow on enterprise and improvement. 

Mr. Helps proposes only to correct in favour of paternal govern- 
ment the balance which, as he thinks, inclines too far in the opposite 
direction; but it may be doubted whether the ancient jealousy of 
supervision has not already been eas ae | impaired. Among all 
nations, the English and Americans, while they have depended least 
upon the State, have displayed the greatest faculty of organized co- 
operation. Little perversities, such as the unexpected shunting of 
trains in the awkward station at York, may possibly degerve Mr. 
Helps’s censure; but perhaps he would cave abstained from 
gibbeting the North-Eastern Company if he had known that 
they are at this moment providing for the removal of similar 
inconveniences by constructing at a great expense a new station 
open at both ends, where passengers will be able to resume 
their seats without a moment’s ne se There is not much 
paternal government at York, but there is a great deal of it 
at Antibes. The reverence for the consigne, which, as all travel- 
lers know, forms a national religion in France, lately caused a 
score or two of dead bodies to be left for days without examination 
or recognition ; nor are the friends of missing mgers at this 
day able to ascertain whether they perished in the frightful catas- 
trophe. It is a smaller evil to run once or twice up and down the 
York platform than to be locked up in a den after the Continental 
fashion until the moment comes for a scramble into the carriages 
under the orders of imperious station-masters and guards. Itis dif- 
ficult to determine whether the abject submission of Frenchmen to 
administrative abuses, and the indignant resistance of Englishmen, 
is a cause or an effect of opposite systems. The wildest Jacobin 
at Paris or Antibes would never think of remonstrating against 
the heartless stupidity of the police. A traveller slightly hurried 
over his midnight coffee at York either writes to the Times or 
consigns his grievance to immortality in his published “ Thoughts 
upon Government.” ‘The second series which Mr. Helps con- 
ditionally announces will illustrate by special instances the extent 
of the functions which he proposes to yest in the Government. 
It might at the same time be convenient to inquire into the nature 
of the Government itself. Sanitary regulations, for instance, 
must necessarily be entrusted to local authorities, who in modern 
times are eleeted by household suffrage. The Corporations of 
large towns have on the whole displayed an amount of public 
spirit and good sense which could scarcely have been expected 
from their origin. In default of the marked ability which is 
occasionally found among the members of the local parliament, 
Corporations are fortunately, like that of Ephesus, largely under 
the influence of their town clerks, who are with few exceptions 
eminent solicitors. With the aid of the borough engineer, the 
borough surveyor, and perhaps of the accountant, the Town 
Clerk induces the Mayor and Corporation to administer an 
approximately paternal government. The professional adtisers 
consult the interests rather than the prejudices of the constituency 
with which they have only an indirect contract; but there are 
whole classes of abuses with which it would be dangerous to deal. 
The engine smoke which Lord Palmerston endeavoured to sup- 
press in London is still emitted from the chimneys of every manu- 
facturing town in England; and the discharge of mill refuse into 
the rivers is still perpetrated by the conscript fathers of the 
municipal community. In this case a central control is evidently 
required ; and perhaps Mr, Stansfeld or his successors may con- 
trive an adequate remedy. 


The greater of Mr. Helps’s treatise is devoted to an exami. 
nation by which administrative efficiency 
may be promoted. His long experience and his practised accuracy 
of observation give value to the expression of his judgment. Qn 
some points in which familiarity might have been expected to 
correct enthusiasm Mr. Helps seems to have indulged in i 
tive dreams. During his whole official career he never knew of a 
job; and he believes in the Privy Council as heartily as if he had 
never entered its doors :— 

The peculiar felicity of the constitution of the Privy Council consists 
in its including almost all those persons who have borne high office in the 
country. . .. It is most useful that there should be a body formed of the 
best men of business of all parties, from among whom Committees may be 
chosen to hear and decide upon many of the vexed questions of the day. 


Mr. Helps must know best; but many persons not wholly ignorant 
of public affairs will be almost as much surprised to learn that 
“the power of calling such Committees into being has by no. 
means fallen into desuetude’”’ as when they are informed that 
for thirty years past patronage has been exclusively determined 
by merit. It is true that one of the two Supreme Courts of 
Appeal is technically described as a Committee of the Privy 
Council, and that its members are chosen without regard to. 

litical opinion; but it is a mere‘accident that actual or retired 

udges are decorated with the rank of Privy Councillor; and Mr, 
Helps treats not of judicial, but of administrative, functions. It 
had been generally a that a lay Privy Councillor enjoys 
a titular sinecure as fully as if he had been created a baronet 
or appointed a Knight of the Bath. It is true that non-official 
persons, and sometimes political opponents of the actual Govern- 
ment, are commissioned to inquire into questions of im- 
portance; but it is not as Privy Councillors, but in virtue 
of their special commission, that they exercise their functions. 
Mr. Helps describes the Privy Council as “a consultative body, 
not of large numbers, not of one form of politics, not inexperi- 
enced in business, but which has the power to direct the 
immediate execution of the measures it may resolve to take,” 
The official reports of the proceedings of the Privy Council 
always record the exclusive attendance of members holding ex- 
ecutive office in the Government of the day; and the powers which 
are exercised beyond mere matters of routine really proceed from 
the President or Vice-President of the Council, both of whom 
are now members of the Cabinet. It may or may not be expe- 
dient that there should be a non-political Council entrusted with 
certain branches of administration, but, unless Mr. Helps has be- 
trayed an official secret which had hitherto been rigidly kept, the 
Privy Council is either a name, or a department of the political 
and executive Government. 


It is satisfactory to be assured by Mr. Helps that the permanent 
members of the Civil Service habitually co-operate in perfect 
harmony with their political chiefs. There is, indeed, no reason 
why any jealousy should exist between the motive power and the 
machinery to which it is applied. Every nation, directly or in- 
directly, chooses the depositaries of power, who in their turn 
depend on the possessors of administrative skill. In former times 

Kin bore nearly the same relation to his Ministers which now 
exists between a Secretary of State and the permanent heads of 
his department. The higher authority can alone carry into effect 
what the official person may suggest or arrange in detail. In 
England the loyalty of subordinates has hitherto been secured by 
the happy circumstance that both classes of functionaries have 
consisted of gentlemen. It is possible that the same cheap defence 
of the internal security of nations may survive the vulgar device 
of universal competitive examination. My. Helps, in common 
with the great majority of experienced public oiticers, distrusts 
and disapproves the Chinese system of selection. It would 
perhaps not have been consistent with his plan to dwell on the 
importance of requiring in the civil servants of the State a certain 
social position. ‘The training for examinations, though it may be 
intellectually mischievous, has the great and unforeseen advantage 
of being so expensive that it seems likely to be only adopted by the 
upper middle classes which under a more rational practice 
supplied recruits to the public offices. By preference Mr. Helps 
discusses less hackneyed questions, such as the advantages of 
statesmanlike foresight, and the inconvenience which arises from 
the want of time for statesmanship. The appropriateness of his 
citation of the Girondins as examples of want of foresight might 
be questioned on the ground that, if they were wholly wanting in 
providence, the defect was not redeemed by the possession of any 
moral or political quality which belongs to the character of a 
statesman. “ There never, perhaps, was an instance in the world 
in which so many good men, having really great designs for the 
welfare of mankind, were so utterly deluded and deceived.” If 
the Girondins had been good men, instead of being unprincipled 
fanatics, they would perhaps not have been so absolutely devoid of 
wisdom. The one consolatory event in the Reign of Terror, with 
the exception of the execution of the leaders of the Commune, is 
the destruction by more unscrupulous ruffians of the canting men 
of blood who had not even the miserable excuse of being deliberately 
bloodthirsty. Pétion and Barbaroux, Brissot and Vergniaud, were 
as cruel as Robespierre as long as they had enemies or rivals 
to supplant, and they were almost exclusively responsible for the 
war which Robespierre desired to avert. They were parties to 
the massacre of the 1oth of August, and to the judicial murder 
of the King; and they only ceased to promote the activity of the 
guillotine when their ewn necks were in danger. The great de- 
signs for the welfare of mankind, which consisted in a thoughtlecs 
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and ignorant devotion to a republican form of government, deserved 
neither sympathy nor approval. 
- Criticism of such a work as Mr. Helps’s Thoughts on Govern- 
ment is necessarily desultory. A thoughtful man who has 
a busy life notes i not as they might be arranged ina 
ic , but in the casual order which depends on 
events and opportunities. The work is the result of thought and 
experience, and in every part it is suggestive of thought. The 
prophet of organization, who has often commented on the im- 
rtance of details, unconsciously perhaps exemplifies his own 
Nocizines in the transparent lucidity of his style, in the clearness 
of the print, and in the fulneas of the index. There are no wanton 
obstacles to the convenient study of an instructive disquisition. 


SOUTH SEA BUBBLES.* 


7 is one of the liveliest books of travels that we have met 
with for sometime. Itrecords the experiences of two gentle- 
men during a yachting cruise in the South Seas. They describe 
themselves on the title-page as the Earl and the Doctor; and to 
the information so conveyed we can only add that the Earl, who 
is apparently the chief author, calls himself P., whilst the Doctoris 
described as K. As the number of earls’ titles beginning with P. 
is decidedly limited, and as there are few amongst that limited 
number who are likely to have been yachting in the Pacific during 
the autumn of 1870, many of our readers will probably have little 
trouble in raising the thin veil of anonymity. We, of course, 
shall not attempt to do it for them; but we fancy that, from the 
internal evidence of the book itself, we can form a pretty fair 
guess at the author's character. He is obviously a young man, 
running over with a superabundance of animal spirits; he is a 
little iaclined to indulge in downright slang—as, for example, when 
he calls one of the native rulers an “awful sweep mm | in fact, 
to write with a free and easy disregard of the stricter proprieties 
of style. He has no scruple at occasionally firing off an out- 
rageous pun; and he has no objection to something between a 


jest and a sneer at the most critical moments, and on the most 


serious subjects. Leaving a desert island in a small boat after a 
shipwreck, he remarks that the “proper platitude” on such 
occasions is “trust in Providence”; but he proceeds to explain, 
though meaning “ no irreverence,” that his view of his duty does 
not imply a belief in what is called a particular Providence ; “ two 

ws,” he remarks, “do not fall to the ground without God 
knowing it, but the sparrows fall all the same.” The Earl so far 
resembles a good many young English gentlemen of a lively, or, 
we might almost call it waa disposition, enjoying any pleasure 
that comes in their way without excessive scrupulosity, and 
inclined to make fun of everything, from lovely scenery up to 
theology. If he had been nothing more his book might as 
been one of those which, by revealing to us the character 


‘of the inferior variety of British traveller, unintentionall. “yy 
Jarl, 


why he can be one of the most offensive of mankind. The 
however, is a good deal more. He has a very lively sense of 

of all kinds, including that of the male and female 
islanders of the Pacific ; he has plenty of humour; he 
shows a very kindly feeling towards his hospitable entertainers, 
and he writes with much apparent shrewdness as to the character 
of the missionaries and the queer white population of the Pacific. 
In short, he gives us the impression that there is genuine sense 
and feeling as well as humour under the superficial exuberance of 
slang and nonsense. If at times the latter qualities are a little 
too exuberant, we can forgive him in consideration of his merits, 
and we may hope that in the atmosphere of the House of Lords 
he will, as it were, become sufficiently oxidized with respectability. 
Yet even when that consummation is attained, we have no 
doubt that he will occasionally look back with a sigh to his 
picturesque Bohemia in the Pacific. 

We have lately been inclined to fancy that the hero of Locksley 
Halli would find himself rather mistaken in seeking refuge from 
civilization in “ the gateways of the day.” Missionary reports 
will give you the impression that the valleys are filled with 
the sound of the churchgoing bells, that the inhabitants have 
ceased to be cannibals, have given up rug themselves, and 
have adopted white ties and black coats. The Parliamentary 
blue-books, on the other hand, make one fancy that a new slave 
trade is epringing up which will —_ sweep the harmless 
islanders from the face of the earth. och of these views there 
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-encountered—namely, ‘the “ a 


custom, that the inhabitants of all -the islands visited sppear to- 
have given him an equally warm welcome. ‘Wherever he lands 
the nearest native receives him him with 
cocoanuts, bananas, pigs, and fowls, and is utely hurt if any 
hints are made at payment. The young ladies think nothing of 
proposing to accompany him back to his native land or ievdiere 
= e He goes uncomfort- 
e forebodings to a i tion, remembering the nature of 
such performances at girls, ‘boys, are 
whole instruction to carried on inging and 
dancing, even the al abet being converted into a “ sully teattty 
”; and the girls manage to combine flirtation with arith- 
metic. At Raiatea we come n the one disagreeable native 
”” before mentioned ; but 
even of him it is written that she has his good points, “the 
chief one being that when he «is drunk the goes on the 
loose, and when he is sober shuts himself up altogether.” More- 
over, his Queen, a “ wonderfully pretty girl,” called Moe, and de- 
scribed with infinite enthusiasm, made herself in every way so 
charming that the Earl was strongly inclined, on hearing of the 
‘“‘sweep’s”’ death, togo back and make heranoffer. At Raritonga, 
whilst attending church service, he remarks a native elder in proper 
clerical costume, with a mighty pair of spectacles, joining vigor- 
ously in the hymn, and preci resembling a “very bilious 
Scotch precentor.” Next day he is treated to a state reception by 
the King of the country. Sitting at the doorway of the palace, he 
remarks a crowd advancing, in front of whom, frisking, bounding, 
and gambolling with the wildest antics, comes 4 native in a coat. 
of many colours, flourishing a strange weapon, half spear, half 
dle, and delivering an address interrupted at every three words 
y a series of frantic howls. The orator, as st geateally becomes 
evident, is no other than the precentor aforesaid. Following his 
lead, deputation after deputation advances, with strange drummings, 
with inconceivable bellowings, with wild Pagan dances, in which 
the surrounding crowd joins with a will, and each deputation 
brings fresh heaps of presents—bananas, and pigs, and fowls, and 
mats, and ancient weapons, and shells, and, in short, specimens of 
all native “ objects of art and science.” The deputations plun 
furiously at the Earl; “they embraced him whenever they could 
get hold of him ; they crowned him with riva-riva crowns; they 
girded him with strange belts, and clothed him with wild- 
coloured mattings, till he looked like a cross between a Roman 
Catholic priest in full canonicals and a youthful Bacchus.” When 
the storm of kisses and embraces had partially lulled, the King’s 
life-guard performed such a drill as never was performed before ; in 
fact, by the description, it appears te have partaken far more of a 
scene in a ballet than of any operation known to military sciences. 
The overflowing enthusiasm of the simple savage was not satis- 
fied even with these demonstrations ; the yacht was speedily flooded 
with a crowd of excited girls and men, and the proceedings ended 
with a national dance so expressive and picturesque that the Queen 
finally interposed in the interests of propriety. 

This appears to have been the culminating point of the festivities 
by which the fortunate Earl was everywhere greeted. We have 
no space to quote more—not even to tell how the lovely princess, 
the mato of Samoa, chewed cava for him with her own fair 
mouth, and ultimately produced a drink which, though he describes 
it as tasting like “ thin gruel, into which the slightest suspicion of 
white pepper and rhubarb had been cast,” was delicious for the 
sake of the giver. This was unluckily the last entertainment of 
the travellers, for shortly afterwards their yacht was hammered to 
small pieces against a coral reef, and they escaped after consider- 
able danger in their boats. The main object of the narrator is to 
explain to us how odennee we captain and crew behaved, and to 
express his own extreme dislike to figuring in aromantic adventure. 
He calls himself a fool, and denies that he isa hero. It would be 
uncivil to contradict a gentleman, and we will therefore only say 
that, when we are wrecked on a desert island in the Pacific or else- 
where, we shall be very willing, in spite of these little drawbacks, 
to accept him for a companion. We could at least depend upon 
him to see the comic side of the most ic occurrence. Mean- 
while we must add a word or two as to the more serious reflec- 
tions which, in spite of his rollicking tone of high — 
he has added in the last chapters of his book. ith- 
out attempting to analyse his account of missionary enter- 
prise, his view would seem to be to the following effect. The 
good-natured kindly savages—if it is fair to call them savages 
—are thorough gentlemen, and possess every virtue under heaven, 
with two trifling exceptions; they are hopelessly lazy, and they 
hardly know what chastity means. The missionaries have suc- 
ceeded in putting upon them a superficial varnish of ag cee | 
but the old character remains substantially unchanged. The o d 
heathen dances, which were supposed to have been long ago sup- 
pressed, break out, as we have seen, at moment's notice; and at 
intervals, people like the Maoris, who were supposed to be model 
converts, sometimes cast off their new creeds as easily as their 
clothes. The genuine South Sea islander appears to be, like 
Pope’s women, “matter too soft a lasting mark to bear”; and 
though he may be easily governed, he can hardly be transformed 
in character. The Roman Catholic missionaries have great 
advantages over their Protestant rivals in the superiority of their 
discipline, and the more picturesque character of their worship. 
Yet if the Earl, who seems to have a hearty dislike to that form 
of religion, is to be trusted, these oe, counterbalanced 
by their tendency to introduce political disturbances, by the sus- 


| 
| 
= 
| 
is some truth; but it is also true that many happy regions yet = 
remain where the natives, still unspoilt by the white man’s 
intrusion, remain what they were in the days of Captain Cook. ; 
The Earl is never tired of commending the graceful forms and 
the exquisite natural taste of the fair inhabitants. The glorious 
scenery and climate are propitious to happy indolent loafing. We | :C 
have endless pictures of deep still lagoons, guarded by coral reefs } 
from the ocean swell, the shores covered to the water's edge 
with rich vegetation, and a background of precipitous pe s : 
rising in the distance. The natives are in harmony with the 
country. In an incredibly short time, says the Earl, “ You 
feel a kind of really Christian rome | love coming over SS 
you, @ delicious indolence, a refined gentleness of manner, and 
@ blunting of the edge of your moral ideas.” We know 
not how far it was owing to the se — of their = 
Visitor, or how far it was in accordance with their — > 
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picion with which the French are regarded in those seas, and by 
the more special and characteristic circumstance that the natives 
utterly refuse to see the advantage of celibacy :— | 

I will back [he says, in his characteristic style] half-a-dozen enthusiastic 

Jesuits or Marists, going the round of Polynesia, to do more to demoralize 
the eopls and shake what hold Christianity has upon them than five 
hun of the most dissolute sailors, 
The Wesleyans, on the other hand, are, we are told, not only 
tyrannical and given to insist upon Sabbatical observance and 
teetotalism, regardless of consequences, but are given to mixing 
commerce with conversion in a very questionable manner. The 
most successful missionaries, according to the Earl, are those 
employed + Pe London Missionary Society, principally because 
they take things more easily, and do not try to force ideas upon 
the natives for which they are not yet prepared. The great ad- 
vantage of the Protestant labourers generally is in their wives, 
whose example does more than any number of sermons to teach 
the virtues of fidelity and domestic affection. 

We give these —— for what they are worth, and it is 
to be remembered that a very lively young gentleman receiving 
a series of “ ovations” during three months’ cruise in a yacht is 
hardly likely to get to the bottom of all the social and religious 
problems involved. His meritsas a lively describer of a thoroughly 
free and easy and — unconventional mode of life are so great 
that he need not be ambitious to rival amateur compounders of 
dlue-books. 


FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST.—VOL. IV.* 
(Second Notice.) 


At the very opening of his reign, in the year of peace which 


followed his accession, William had ady sketched out 
the main features of his policy—his conception of his own position 
as an English King, his resolve to unite England into a centralized 
kingdom by the destruction of the great Earldoms, his system of 
administrative balance in the preservation of the Teutonic system 
of government and law face to face with the feudal institutions of 
the new military aristocracy. In the later chapters of the present 
volume Mr. Freeman has described the gradual working out of 
this conception when the ground had been thoroughly cleared by 
the years of gradual conquest. The ecclesiastical reforms of the 
King and his Archbishop, Lanfranc, are described carefully and 
with remarkable fairness; but “the general effect of Lanfranc’s 
administration, the reform and revival of monasticism, the im- 
pulse given to learning,” is reserved for an after volume. Even 
so, however, some use might, we think, have .been made of 
Gundulf, whose personal life, so recently illustrated by Dean 
Hook, is passed over in silence to make way for his archi- 
tectural efforts. On the other hand, Mr. Freeman has for the 
tirst time shown “ the friendly relations which existed at the 
time between churchmen of Norman and of English birth,” 
by his examination of a very curious document, a sort of bond of 
spiritual confederation between Bishop Wulstan and his house 
at Worcester and the abbots of six monasteries, two of whom 
were foreigners and the rest English. The seven Abbeys bind 
themselves into a brotherhood of devotion and mutual charity, 
and it clears away a good deal of misunderstanding about the real 
effects of the Conquest on the Church, when “ we find prelates of 
foreign birth so readily taking their places alongside of the men of 
the conquered nation with whom they were brought into spiritual 
alliance.’ Here again Mr. Freeman is strongest on the con- 
stitutional side of the question. He dwells with much force on 
“the purely ecclesiastical character, unknown to English usage,” 
which Lanfranc, with William’s sanction, gave to the Councils 
which he held year after year for the reform of the Church :— 

In earlier days ecclesiastical and temporal causes had been heard, and 

ecclesiastical and temporal decrees had been passed, in the same assemblies, 
local and national. The practice of separating ecclesiastical and temporal 
affairs had even been solemnly condemned by a formal decree of a national 
Gemét. But this state of things was altogether opposed to the theories of 
ecclesiastical propriety which were held both by Lanfranc and by William. 
‘The episcopal laws which had been hitherto in force in England were now 
declared by King William and his Witan to be bad and contrary to the 
sacred canons. ‘The Bishops were now forbidden to bring any cause which 
involved questions of Canon Law, or questions concerning the cure of souls, 
before the ancient courts of the shire and the hundred. Hitherto the Bishop 
had presided alongside of the Ealdorman, and the men of the shire had given 
judgment in matters alike ecclesiastical and temporal. The Bishops were 
now to hold courts of their own, in which alone matters of ecclesiastical 
<oncern were to be judged, and in which every man was bound to appear 
when summoned, no less than in the court of the civil magistrate, Here 
we have the beginnings of those specially ecclesiastical tribunals which, 
with lessened powers, have survived to our own day. 
Of the conscientious motives which influenced both the King and 
the Primate there can be no possible doubt. But Mr. Freeman 
has omitted to notice how remarkably the arrangement suited 
both of the parties who concurred in it. The ecclesiastical theory 
of the time was flattered by the severance of the spiritual power 
from the civil; while the isolation of the Episcopate from the 
nation threw it during the Norman and Angevin reigns helplessly 
into the hands of the King. 

There is, as we cannot help fancying, a certain tone of languor and 
weariness towards the close of the volume which perhaps accounts 
for Mr. Freeman’s treatment of a part of his work which we should 


* The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes and its 
Results, By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
&ol Vol. IV. The Reign of William the Conqueror. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 1871. psy 


have supposed would have especially called out his powers. The 
various measures by which William engrafted his peculiar modifi. 
cation of feudalism on the older English Constitution are al) 
accurately described, but we have no such general picture of the 
new Norman Constitution as Professor Stubbs has given us in two 
or three pages of the wonderful Introduction which he has prefixed 
to his little volume of Documents Illustrative of English History, 
The new administrative developments which, if they do not begin 
with William, were rapidly pushed forward by him ; the increased 
jurisdiction of the King’s Courts; the silent growth of a minis 
and judicature in the King’s Chapel; the germs of the Exchequer 
which one finds, for instance, in the Domesday Commissions, are 
passed over with little notice. Nor, again, do we find the special 
character of English feudalism, or the differences which separated 
it from the feudalism of the Continent, insisted on with Mr, 
Freeman’s usual vigour. On the other hand, he dwells with 
especial animation on William’s love of the chase :— 

We must remember that in those days hunting had, in many parts even 

of our own island, not yet wholly lost its original character of defensive 
warfare with the wild beasts, Scottish traditions speak of the bear as stil] 
lingering on in the eleventh century, and it is certain that, at all events in 
the less cultivated parts of Britain, the wolf still survived to prey on the 
flocks, and the wild boar to ravage the fields, of men who were striving to 
turn the wilderness into a fruitful field. The stag and the roe, in northern 
Britain even the rein-deer, were still untamed rangers of the wilderness, 
whose flesh was sought for as food, and whose haunts might be profitably 
cleared for the service of man. In such a state of things hunting might be 
a sport, as war might be a sport, but it was something more. It was always 
a business ; it might often be a duty. 
With /é£lfred, for instance, the chase had been as much a part of 
his Royal office as war or government; and even in the later legis- 
lation of Cnut, in the earliest Forest Law, the special claims of 
the Royal hunters had not interfered with the general right of 
every subject to slay the wild beasts on his own ground. But 
“with William a new period in these matters begins.” What 
had been every man’s duty was changed into the mere sport of a 
few privileged kings or barons; and Mr. Freeman finds in the Con- 
queror and his sons the first instances of that peculiar form of 
modern enjoyment which seeks pleasure “in the wanton in- 
fliction of suttering and death.” He has perhaps borne a little too 
hardly on the Norman Kings, in failing to remark how inevitable 
such a change was as the waste progressively disappeared before 
the efforts of the cultivator while the habits of the Kings or nobles 
remained unchanged, and while the chase afforded their one 
means of escape, save war, from the tedium of their homes. But 
the observation is a very striking one, and it throws a new and 
satisfactory light on the bitter outbreak of the Chronieler against 
the new Forest Laws, and the resolute opposition of the people to 
them through two centuries of struggle with their Kings. As to 
the New Forest itself, Mr. White has, if we remember rightly, 
shown that there is a vast deal of exaggeration in the contemporary 
accounts of William’s devastations ; that the villages and churches, 
for instance, which he is suid to have demolished, went on quietly 
enough within the extended bounds of the Forest itself. The 
moment indeed we get rid of the modern notion of “ Forest” as 
woodland, and conceive of it in the medizeval fashion simply as 
land exempt from the common law and subject to peculiar pro- 
visions respecting the chase, the creation or extension of Forests 
ceases to be a very terrible matter, and certainly does not neces- 
sarily mean the “devastation of a large tract of fertile country.” 
Any one who knows the New Forest knows that very comfortable 
villages and homesteads still exist within its bounds. 

This enclosure of the New Forest, however, plays, next to the 
execution of Waltheof, the most prominent part in Mr. Freeman’s 
theory, or rather in the contemporary English theory which Mr. 
Freeman has taken whole from the Chronicler and Orderic, 
respecting the later years of the Conqueror. With these crimes 
his glory is — to have been changed into shame, and his 
reign to have died out in disappointment and defeat. The theory 
was a natural one with any Englishman of the time, and it 
harmonized with the feeling of the age on the vanity of earthly 

lory, which we find in Orderic, as we find it in Henry of 
untingdon :— 

On the guilt [says Mr. Freeman] -followed the punishment. William’s 
later days of domestic trouble, of shame and defeat, the disgraces of his arms, 
the mysterious deaths of his offspring—events which have no parallel in the 
history of his earlier days—were, so men then deemed, so many strokes of 
the avenger to requite the blood of Waltheof, and the ruined homes and 
churches of Hampshire. To speculations beyond this range the historian 
can say neither “ yea” nor “ nay.” 

Facts, as is very often the case, will save the historian from the 
necessity of deciding on speculations. During the eleven years 
which are used to “ point a moral and adorn a tale,” William re- 
mained, beyond doubt, the most powerful monarch in Christendom. 
Without, he was strong enough to hold even Hildebrand at bay. 
At home his rule was unbroken bya single revolt. He was strong 
enough to crush the intrigues of Bishop Odo with a single blow. 
After two years of preparation the Danish fleet did not venture 
to attack him in his island realm. The Great Survey, and 
the completion of his system of legislation, mark these years of 
sup decadence. His “domestic trouble” arose simply from 
the worthlessness of Robert; and the rebellion of one son—a re- 
compensa the fidelity and affection of his two younger boys. 
The death of single ie no very rare in family. 
The “ mysterious” death of his daughter rests on a fanciful legend. 
The “ shame and defeat” resolve themselves into a wound received 
at the hand of his son and a repulse before Dol, for his withdrawal 
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St. Susanne was simply to meet danger elsewhere. Such 
events, at any rate, are too small to overcloud the greatness and 
of the eleven years of William’s reign. The view of his 
vernment during this Eagar is fair and just, both in its notice 
e the order he preserved and of the peculiar character of the 
sppression which was practised under the forms of law. In his 
nention of the Judicial Duel, Mr. Freeman might have noticed 
the abhorrence with which the introduction of it seems to have 
been regarded by the English. The later history of either Lei- 
cater or St. Edmondsbury shows how dearly they were ready to 
pay to free themselves from its yoke. But the most novel part 
of Mr. Freeman’s close lies in his narrative of the revival of the 
Benedictine monasticism in the North. From all the country 
north of the Humber the monks had been cleared away by the 
sword of the Danes, and Selby was the first religious settle- 
ment in the old Northumbria. The true;revival, however, dates 
from the arrival of Prior Ealdwine of Winchcombe with two 
brethren from Corsham. “The three set forth on foot, with an 
ass to carry their books and vestments,” and finally settled in the 
ruins of Jarrow. Among those who followed their example was 
one whose story furnishes an admirable illustration of the time :— 

Turgot, in after days Prior of Durham, Bishop of Saint Andrews, and 
biographer of the holy Queen Margaret, was an Englishman of noble birth 
in the parts of Lindesey. Already, it would seem, a priest, he was given 
to William as one of the hostages for the obedience of his shire. Kept in 
ward in the castle of Lincoln, he escaped by dint of a bribe to his keepers, 
and made his way to a Norwegian ship in the haven of Grimsby. In that 

ship certain ambassadors from King William to King Olaf of Norway 
fad already taken their passage. The hostage had been sought for in the 
ship by the King’s officers, but the friendly Northmen kept him hidden till 
the ship had actually sailed. Then the hostage for whom such search had 
been made suddenly appeared before the astonished eyes of the envoys. 
They called on the sailors to turn back again, that the King’s fugitive might 
be delivered up to him. The Northmen refused, and William’s ambassadors 
had to put up with the company of the man who was fleeing from William’s 
prison. The English priest was received in Norway with all honour, and 
the pious King Olaf took him as his master in divine things. But the heart 
of Turgot was ever and anon stirred by calls to the monastic life. At last, 
enriched with the gifts of the friendly Norwegian King, he set sail to return 
to England. 
Eventually Turgot settled at Wearmouth, and revived the old 
religious house of Benedict Biscop. The story throws light on 
the dispersion of the English exiles after the Conquest, which is 
yet more remarkably brought out in Mr. Freeman’s monograph 
on the Varangian body-guard at the Court of Constantinople. 

In any review of such a volume as this it is impossible to do 
justice to the amazing research and critical judgment displayed 
throughout, or to notice all the points on which light has for the 
first time been thrown. The Hereward story, for instance, is 
cleared from its veil of legend; and William’s policy towards 
Ireland is explained by his design of adding it to his dominions. 
The appendices are, as before, models of critical investigation, 
though we are sorry to find that the mystery about the siege of 
Oxford remains, after all Mr. Freeman’s trouble, as great as before. 
The merits as well as the faults of his style remain unchanged. 
He is still forcible and exact, he still rises to a severe eloquence 
on great matters; but there is still the same tendency to diffuseness 
and repetition, and what we must call, for want of a better word, 
allusiveness, People are described by their titles or their fathers’ 
names, or by some exploit or characteristic, when their own names 
would serve the purpose far better. The least satisfactory bit in the 
whole volume is ee pray | the description of William’s death. 
But if anything could atone for this, it would be the new touch of 
interest which Mr. Freeman has added to the after story in his 
description of the fire which broke out at the Conqueror’s burial. 
There are a few minor points which suggest themselves as we 
close. “ Cenomanniaus ” is an awkward phrase when “ Mancels ” 
exists in Wace and the dialect of the country to-day. The special 
meaning of the word “Commune,” the founding a new liberty 
on the “conjuratio” of the guild brethren rather than on any 
traditions of the past, is hardly brought out in the account of the 
rebellion of Le Mans. A false impression is produced when Mr. 
Freeman translates the “barbari” of Orderic or William of 
Poitiers as “barbarians.” It is merely a bit of the false classi- 
calism of the time; and Lanfranc, in using the phrase of the 
English, a meant “strangers,” as Lambert did when he 
used it of the Normans themselves. But specks of this sort do 
little more than bring out the general accuracy with which the 
vast mass of information which Mr. Freeman has brought to bear 
is treated throughout. We shall look forward with interest to 
the new volume which is to complete the history of the Conquest. 


BENCE JONES ON THE ROYAL INSTITUTION.* 


iv can hardly have been possible to make a book of very lively 
4 or absorbing interest out of the history of the Royal Institu- 
tion. But it cannot in fairness be denied that Dr. Bence Jones, 
out of the materials at his disposal, and within the scope to which 
his subject naturally limited itself, has succeeded in making up a 
Volume of much value as the record of a movement which ie 
had an no influence upon the progress of science in this 
country. ides availing himself with due effect of the oppor- 
nities afforded him by his official position as Secretary to the In- 
stitution in Albemarle Street, he has searched widely and afar for 
fresh or forgotten facts bearing upon its history and development. 


* The Royal Institution ; its Founder, and its First Professors. By Dr. 
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a large scale was made to comprise a public kite 


A great part of the volume, and that which will beyond doubt 
have the chief interest for readers at large, naturally takes the form 
of biographical notices of the founder and of the successive men 
of scientific fame whose discoveries or teachings have given to. 
the Institution a place of power in the world of intellect. So 
rapidly evanescent as etd 9 the public at large is the glory of the 
pioneers or conquerors of nature, that the achievements, if not the 
very name, of Count Rumford may need to be recalled by some- 
what of an effort to the minds of the existing generation. The 
“phenomenon” of his day, who, in a term of years within the 
ordinary span of life, had made his mark upon well nigh every 
department of human wry f and knowledge, may well claim 
to have the monument of genius and toil set in its fitting 
light before the eyes of posterity, and the lines which record his 
merits chiselled, so to say, afresh after half a century of decay. 
A life of Rumford, written by Dr. G. E. Ellis, of Boston, for the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, has furnished man 

articulars unattainable before, which have been supplemen 

y despatches and letters in the manuscripts relating the Ame- 
rican War in the library of the Royal Institution, as well as 
by the unpublished correspondence of Sir Joseph Banks in the 
archives of the Foreign Office and in the State Paper Office. 

The descendant of a certain James Thompson, who in 1630 
landed at Charlestown, Massachusetts, as one of Winthrop’s com- 
pany, and settled at Woburn, about ten miles thence inland, Ben- 
jamin Thompson was born March 26, 1753, at his grandfather’s 
farmhouse at Woburn. At the age of three the child lost his 
father, Captain Ebenezer Thompson, and his mother married 
again. He was not however neglected; but, though described as 
fickle and careless and disliking regular work, he had the benefit of 
a good grammar school, such as the law of Massachusetts required 
in every village, and he made special progress in arithmetic. 
Quick and energetic in his own way, he had a special aptitude for 
mechanical work, and at fourteen turned out a machine of his 
own for solving the problem of perpetual motion. Seeming unfit 
to be made a farmer, he was apprenticed for a while to a general 
ee a at Salem, and at the age of seventeen to a store-— 

eeper of the same class at Boston. As early as this he was 
writing upon light, heat, and the wind, making fireworks, getting 
himself an electrical machine, and drawing caricatures. After 
grounding himself for eighteen months under Dr. John Hay in 
anatomy, chemistry, materia medica, surgery, and physic, followed 
by a medical course at Cambridge, he became master of a school 
at Concord, New Hampshire, formerly called Rumford. Here was 
the crisis of his life which doubtless in later years prompted his 
choice ofa title. His marriage with a rich widow, Mrs. Rolfe, made 
him one of the chief men pi place. A major’s commission in one 
of ‘the provincial regiments introduced him to a military career. 
The breaking out of the War of Independence seems to have found 
him wavering in his choice of a side, but he is ultimately found in 
the King’s service, and sent to England in March 1776 with the 
news of the evacuation of Boston. Here his scientific tastes 
brought him into notice among the leading men of intellect, and 
he was made a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1778, after having 
contributed to the Philosophical Transactions several papers upon 
gunpowder and projectiles, a subject which he had experimental. 
studied during a cruise on board the fleet. Meanwhile he had , 
been engaged in the political service of the Government, and 
served as Under-Secretary of State for the Northern Department. 
In 1781 he was appointed Colonel of the King’s American 
Dragoons, and was despatched with his regiment to Charlestown, 
serving with distinction until the disbanding of that corps at the 
close of the war. Love of a military life induced Colonel 
Thompson to embark in 1783 for the Continent, intending to seek 
service in the war expected to come off between Ausiria and the 
Turks. The “grand Gibbon,” as the vainglorious historian styles 
himself, mentions meeting “Mr. Secretary-Colonel-Admiral-Philo- 
sopher Thompson ” on board the Calais packet, September 17. An 
accident changed the course of Thompson’s career. Such was the 
impression produced by him at Strasburg upon Prince Maximilian, 
afterwards Elector and King of Bavaria, that an offer was at once 
made him of military service under the Bavarian crown. Knighted 
by George III., Sir Benjamin Thompson received the King’s per- 
mission to close with the offer. 

The wonderful energy and versatility of his character now found 
a fitting field for its exercise. His tirst work in Bavaria was to 
parm the military service, and to introduce a new system of 
order, discipline, and economy among the troops. Ever mindful, 
he writes, of that great pes important truth, that no political 
arrangement can be really good except in so far as it contributes 
to the — good of society, he made it his endeavour to render 
the mi oss force even in times of peace subservient to the 

ublic weal, “to make soldiers citizens, and citizens soldiers.’”” 
ixed garrisons were formed, to which were attached military 
gardens, especially for the culture of the potato, and work- 
houses for the manufacture of clothing and accoutrements for 
the army, upon which, after six years, a net profit was declared 
at Munich alone of 100,000 florins. Of none of Thompson’s 
measures was he more proud than of employing the army to 
sweep away the swarms of beggars, thieves, and vagabonds by 
which the country was infested. A system of mounted police 
was formed out of four regiments of cavalry. To make the 
vicious and abandoned happy, the general idea had been first to 
make them virtuous. Reversing the maxim, Thompson would 
make them “ first happy, and then virtuous.” A public building on 
& bakehouse, 
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an eating-room, workshops for carpenters, smiths, turners, tool- 
makers, spinners of weavers of all kinds, 
dyers, ful ers, and those e in washing. At this house of 
industry as many as 1,500 people were sometimes fed in one day, 
at a cost for fuel of no more than twelve kreutzers—fourpence- 
halfpenny. There is no little mystery as to how the funds for this 
gigantic phalanstery, which seems to combine much of the 
national workshops of French Socialists with sundry of the objects 
of Mr. Scott Russell’s Committee, were forthcoming, and what 
was its ultimate financial or social success. We hear of subscrip- 
tions gee and gifts of bread, meat, and clothing being 
taken in. The work done was paid for; and the greater part being 
destined for the army, the result was doubtless for a while a great 
stimulus to trade and manufacture at the public expense. No 
wonder that when the great director of all this combined philan- 
thropic and economic machinery was reported to be dangerously 
ill at Naples, the poor of Munich in multitudes put up prayers in 
church for him, Protestant as he was. In 1791 he was made a 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire, having been previously raised 
to the rank of major-general and Privy Councillor of State, and 
placed at the head of the War Department. 
In 1795 Count Rumford again visited London, and here he 
promulgated, in an essay upon provision for the poor, with 
cial reference to his Munich establishment, the original 
idea of the Royal Institution. A light which will be entirely 
new to most people in this country is thrown by Dr. Bence 
Jones upon the primary design of this establishment, by the 
ublication of Rumford’s prospectus, dated January 1, 1790. 
is was a proposal for “forming in London by private sub- 
scription an establishment for feeding the poor, and giving them 
useful employment, and also for furnishing food at a cheap 
rate to others who may stand in need of such assistance.” 
Connected with it, yet essentially subsidiary to it, was an 
“institution for introducing and bringing forward into general use 
new inventions and improvements, particularly such as related 
to the management of heat and the saving of fuel, and the 
various other mechanical contrivances by which domestic com- 
fort and economy may be promoted.” A public kitchen 
was to form the first nucleus of this institution, which was 
taken up by a number of distinguished and benevolent per- 
sonages, the King himself accepting the office of patron. It 
was as a Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor that 
its founder continued to refer to it in his letters from abroad to 
the managing Board after the scheme had been fairly launched. 
It is interesting, and we need scarcely add gratifying, to note, by 
the aid of Dr. Bence Jones’s records, the steps whereby the philan- 
thropic element of the design gradually merged in the scientific. 
The process was aided in the main by an intermediate portion of 
Rumford’s scheme—the formation of a class of working mechanics, 
whose lack of knowledge was to be supplied by instruction in 
science and the arts, while work was to be allotted to them under 
the eye of the officers and lecturers of the Institution, In a large 
room on the ground-floor “we built up,” writes Webster, the 
architect of the Institution, “for practising the men, chimneys 
and fireplaces of all kinds in a slight manner, pulled them down, 
and built up others. We fitted up improved fireplaces within, 
models of old-fashioned cottage chimneys, also boilers of various 
kinds, and showed how smoky chimneys might be cured,” &c. 
Eighteen or twenty young men were to be boarded and lodged in 
the house, It was not till the second and much ampler prospectus 
of 1800, put forth by Count Rumford, that anything was said 
about providing attractions for the rich and diflusing a spirit of 
experimental investigation among the higher ranks of society. 
The setting up of a printing-press within the premises, see 
for the publication of the journals of the Institution, together 
with the appointment of a professor of natural philosophy 
and chemistry, “to the end that no false scientific doctrine 
might be taught at the Institute,” and for the superin- 
tendence of all the philosophical experiments to be carried on 
thereat, were steps of eg ee importance towards the mission 
which the Institution has since fulfilled in the world of science. 
Its later history is bound up with the lives and the scientific dis- 
coveries of the able men who have in succession worked in its 
laboratory and lectured in its theatre. Of Dr. Garnett, the first 
lecturer, who held the post for less than two years, there is not 
much that Dr. Bence Jones has found to tell us. Nor in his lives of 
Young and Davy has he added much to what was generally known 
of the careers and labours of those distinguished men. His pages 
are more occupied with minute details from the journals of the 
Institution than with the strides in scientific progress which, by the 
cy of its illustrious staff, it has been the means of making good. 
There can be little doubt that the crisis in its life coincides with 
the retirement of its founder from the dictatorship which he exer- 
cised over it, and the coment abandonment of the philan- 
thropic crotchets which would have made science a mere stalking- 
horse, if not a laughing-stock. Of Rumford’s personal qualities 
Dr. Bence Jones speaks with a tenderness which is pardonable in 
one writing, so to say, as the mouthpiece of the eccentric Count’s 
darling creation. But it is impossible to keep back the impres- 
sion of egotism, of of inordinate self-sufficiency 
which every word and deed of his went to form in the minds of those 
who had to do with him. ‘This idea of his character breaks out 
most forcibly in the otherwise friendly éloge of him pronounced by 
Cuvier before the French Academy, January 9, 1815. In his public 
services and seemingly benevolent enterprises, it was not love for 
mankind so much as the love of dominating and erdering them 


; 
about that animated Rumford. He had the ideas of a slave. 
master or the pedantic absolutism of a mandarin. It seemeg 
eaid Cuvier, as though all the low passions which he had been 
wont to observe in the wretches under his care, or in those whom 
his own good fortune had made jealous, had soured him agains; 
human nature. In milder terms Dr. Young speaks of Rumfon 
as “ambitious of fame and distinction, and having too great a pre 
pensity to dictate without sufficiently regarding the opinions gf 
those who were of equal authority with himself.” The closj 

years of Rumford’s life were clouded by domestic troubles as well 
as by bickerings with the French savants. Having lost his wifg 
in 1792, he was induced to contract, in 1804, a marriage with 
Madame Lavoisier, the widow of the celebrated chemist, which ere 
long resulted in bitter quarrels, and eventually in a formal separa. 
tion. To his daughter by the earlier marriage he writes of the 
“horrible purgatory ” of the three and a-half years that he was liyi 

with that “ tyrannical, avaricious, unfeeling woman.” On the 
other hand, his daughter, even after the separation, was charmed 
with her, and speaks of her “ truly admirable character.” With 
this more favourable view agrees M. Guizot’s glowing picture 
of her, drawn in 1841, five years after her death. The 
source of difference is probably to be found in the intense in- 
dividuality and irrepressible force of will which belonged to each 
partner in the ill-assorted match. With all Rumford’s faults of 
temperament, there can be no dispute as to his powers of intellect 
or his services to science. Not to speak of his indirect contribution 
to the cause of knowledge in the Institution which owes to him its 
existence, there were in his multitudinous writings the germs of 
not a few of the leading discoveries of the last haif-century. On 
the subject of light and heat in particular, with their relation to 
motion, his ee and reasonings entitle him to a permanent 
place among the foremost ranks of physical discoverers. Rum- 
tord’s genius, energy, and fertility of resource were such as could 
not fail to leave their mark upon any age. We cannot help 
wondering at what particular point they would have placed him 
among the political schemers and scientific workers of our day. 


ANDREW BORDE.* 


WE have been too slow in noticing a very curious book. We 
will lay aside all cavils whether books of the reign of He 
the Eighth come within the natural scope of an Early English 
Text Society, when we get matter of such intrinsic interest as Mr. 
Furnivall has now given us. Nay, we will go further. In consi- 
deration of the curious descriptions of foreign parts given us 
Andrew Borde, we can even forgive the astounding gambols of his 
Editor. We feel fairly carried into Wonderland, or into regions 
behind the Looking-Glass, when a grave philologer at the end of 
his ot wer beg pardon, his Forewords—shrieks out, “Oh, 
fair-haired Alice, how well you waltz!” We can smile compla- 
cently while Mr. Furnivall tells us about his games with his boy, 
his long walks with his wife, his races, picnics, drives, visits, 
dances, and chats, and how “the angry roar of war came to 
trouble his sweet content, and made him feel it wrong almost to 
think of private pleasures or Society's work.” While Mr. Furni- 
vall was waltzing with fair-haired Alice, and otherwise so enjoy- 
ing himself with “ pleasant outdoor country life” that he could 
not work in the midst.of it, the German war came into his Para- 
dise like the Jabberwock, and made it impossible to take any in- 
terest in “ printer’s dates, or Boorde’s allusions.” Mr. Furnivall 
heads the Nast page of his Forewords, “ Hard to work in the 
country. Woe to Louis Napoleon.” Let Mr. Furnivall speak 
for himself. There are those who willingly said Amen to Mr. 
Furnivall’s anathema, but who are so far from admitting Mr. Fur- 
nivall’s dogma that it is impossible to work in the country that 
they do not understand how anybody can work anywhere else. 
But, leaving the caperings of Mr. Furnivall, and stifling our 
desire to learn something more as to the adventures of the fair- 
haired Alice, we will turn to the life and works of Dr, Andrew 
Borde. His life was a strange one. He was brought up at 
Oxford, and became a Carthusian monk while still under age. 
Mr. Furnivall thinks it necessary to refute the opinion of Mr. 
Lower that he was the same as a certain Andrew Borde, a 
nativus or villain regardant who was set free by a deed of Geo 
Neville, Lord Abergavenny, in the second year of King Henry the 
Eighth. The personal question is of no great moment; but the 
existence of villains to enfranchise so late as 1510 is a fact to be 
noticed. It is well known that villainage was never formally 
abolished in England, but that it died out by the gradual enfran- 
chisement of all the members of the villain class. It is also well 
known that cases of villainage can be found a good deal later than 
1510. Still by that time we are getting so near to the disappear- 
ance of the class that each case of enfranchisement may be looked 
upon as a personal step towards its extinction. But whether our 
Andrew the monk was or was not the same person as Andrew the 
villain, we presently, in 1521, hear of his being “dispensed with 
the religion” by a Papal Bull, in order to be a suffragan to 
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Robert Sherborn, Bishop of Chichester, an aged prelate, who 
had been largely employed in diplomacy under Henry the Seventh, 
and who is locally famous as the founder of certain prebends and 
as the builder of the ba dining-room. It seems however 
that Borde never actually became a Bishop, and eight years later, 
in 1529; he was again “dispensed of religion” for quite another 
namely, in order to go abroad and study medicine. 
Eonchow or other, whether at Montpellier or anywhere else, he 
must have taken the degree of Doctor in that faculty; but the 
notion that he took such a degree at Oxford is by Mr. Furnivall 
vigorously scouted as “ gammon.” He seems to have led a strange, 
wandering, and not altogether reputable life, being several times 
charged with incontinence, and getting into prison more than once 
on different charges. In fact he seems to have died in the Fleet 
Prison; at all events he was there when he made his will in 1549. 
His story is chiefly made out from his letters to Cromwell and 
others, many of. which Mr. Furnivall prints at large. In one 
letter, bearing date 1536, he tells Cromwell “pat Iam now in 
Skotlond, in a lytle unyuersyte or study namyd Glasco, wher I 
study and practyce physyk, as I haue done in dyuerce regyons and 
prouynces, for pe sustentacyon off my lyuying”; in another place 
we come once more across the city of Chester and the impene- 
trable darkness which seems to brood over its ecclesiastical foun- 
dations, handed on perhaps from the days of the Chester 
mysteries. Borde has occasion to mention “pe ryzth honerable 
esquyre master Cromett, and my lord of Chester.” Mr. Furnivall 
puts in a note—“? A Prior. Henry VIIL, when Prince of Wales, 
was Earl of Chester. The Bishopric of Chester was erected 
4 Aug. 1542.” We do not see what these two indisputable 
propositions, the former of which is as true of the present Prince 
of Wales as it was of his predecessor, have to do with Borde’s 
very natural description of “my lord of Chester,” by which he of 
course means the Abbot of St. Werburgh’s. Borde’s writings 
were very miscellaneous and very curious. Mr. Furnivall gives 
us in the Forewords large extracts from those which he does not 
print at length, but we have the full text of what is doubtless the 
most curious of all—“The fyrst boke of the Introduction of 
Knowledge.” “ Dedycated to the right honorable and gracious 
lady Mary, doughter of our souerayne Lorde Kyng Henry the 
eyght.” Here we have the text with the original woodcuts, the 
whole fairly answering the promise in the title :— 

The whych dothe teach a man to speuke parte of all maner of languages, 
and to know the usage and fashion of all maner of countreys. And for 
to know the most parte of ali maner of coynes of money, the whych is 
currant in every region. 

The book is most curious and amusing throughout. Borde 
goes through nearly all Europe, besides some small excursions into 
other parts of the world, and everywhere he gives both a versified 
and a prose account of the country and its inhabitants, headed by 
a grotesque woodcut. In most cases, but not in all, the description 
is followed by a a of the language of the country, with an 
interlinear English version. Like a philologer, he commonly 
chooses the numerals among his specimens. We thus get the exact 
measure of Borde’s attainments in the matter of language, and we 
see how different tongues sounded in the ears of an intelligent 
Englishman of the sixteenth century. He begins with England, 
and, whereas in other cases the inhabitant is drawn in the costume 
of his country, the Englishman appears unclothed, with a piece of 
cloth and a pair of shears ready to cut his garments according to 
the fashion of the moment. Of the English language he un- 
patriotically says :— 

The speche of Englande is a base he to other noble speches, as 
Ttalion, Casts lion, am Frenche ; howbeit the speche of of inte 
dayes is amended. 

This amendment, as Mr. Furnivall hints in a note, doubtless means 
the displacement of true English words by “long Latin and 
Greek coinages.” The accounts of Cornwall, Wales, Ireland, and 
Scotland are most curious. Of Cornwall he says that it has two 
languages, “the one is naughty Englyshe, and the other is 
Cornyshe —. And there be many men and women the whiche 
cannot speake one worde of Englyshe, but all Cornyshe.” The 
naughty English would seem, as might be expected, to be West- 

on; at least the Cornishman is made to suy iche where the 
Englishman says, in modern form, Z. He gives a specimen of 
Cornish and afterwards a specimen of Welsh; but he makes no 
remarks on the likeness between the two tongues. But after he 
has given his ee of Irish, and moves into Scotland, he says 
with great truth :-— 

In Scotlande they haue two sondry speches. In the northe parte, and the 

ioynyng to lerland, that speche is muche lyke the Iryshe speche. But 
south parte of Scotland, and the vsuall speche of the I’ceres of the 
Realme, is lyke the northen speche of England. 
Borde’s verses on the Welsh, Cornish, Irish, and Scots are 
throughout bitterly satirical. And he takes care to tell us that 
“Scotland is a kyngdome, the kynge of the whyche hath in olde 
tyme come to the eon of the kyng of England, and hath be 
subiect to England.” He has also a curious remark on the eccle- 
Siastical position of England. It would hardly have done in his 
time to talk about “alterius orbis Papa,” but he sets forth the 
same doctrine in another shape :— 

Tn Englande is a metropolytane, the whych is a patriarke ; and ther be 
now but few; for there was a patriarke of lerusalem, ther is a patryarke at 
Constantinople, and there is a patryarke at Venis ; but allthese aforesayde 
Patriarkes hath not, one for one, so many bysshops vnder them as the 
patriarke or metrapolytan ef England. 

After Scotland he goes to Shetland. or, as he writes it, Shot- 


land, and then to “ Fryce” or “Fryceland,” where he comments 
on the freedom still retained by the inhabitants, who “ wolde not 
be subject to no man, although they be vnder the Emperour’s 
dominion.” “Theyr speche,” he adds, “ is lyke to base mre 
ot ; it doth dyffer but lyttle.” He makes the same on 
the speech of Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Brabant, “ Hanago,” 
Gelderland, “ Cleuelonde,” “‘Gulyk,” and “ Lewke.” The 

of all these countries is “ Base Doche,” though in “Hanago,” 
“they do speke in diuers places, as well Frenche as Doche.” 
At last we get a special chapter of “base Almayn,” with a speci- 
men of the s , aud the geographical description of its ex- 
tent :— 

Base Almayne, or base Doche londe, rechyth from the hydermost of 
Flaunders to the cite of Mense, and to 
Doche men holdeth opynyon. 

Argentyne, we suppose, is Argentoratum or Strassburg. He 
tall us that the cheefe Cyte of Doche land or 
the noble cyty of Colyn.” 

Then follows “Hyghe Almayne or hyghe Doch lond,” and 
Borde has hardly got there before he begins to make mock of 
“ yonkers.” As for the geography of the country :— 

Hyghe Aimayne, or hyghe Dochelond, begynneth at Mens, and some say 

it begynneth at Dormes, and contayneth Swauerlond or Swechlond, and 
Barslond, and the hylles or mountayns of the most part of Alpes, stretehing 
in length to a town called Trent-by-yonde the montayns ; half the towne 
is Doche, and the other half is Lombardy. There is a greate dyfference 
betwyxt Hyghe Almayne and Base Almayne, net only in theyr speche and 
maners, but also in theyr lodgynge, in theyr fare, and in theyr apparell. 
He then goes to Denmark, where he remarks that “ theyr speche 
is Douche,” a remark true only in the widest sense of the word. 
Thence he comes into Saxony, which he describes as.a “ Dukedom- 
shyp, And holdeth of hymselfe.” Led astray by a name, he begins 
to “ maruel greatly how the Saxsons should conquere Englonde, 
for it is but a smalle countre to be compared to Englond.” Their 
speech, we need hardly say, is “ Doch speche,” but what chiefly 
strikes Andrew Borde in Saxony is the prevailing innovations in 
religion :— 

They do not regarde the byshoppe of Rome, nor the Romayns, for certaine 
abusions. Martyn Leuter and other of hys factours, im certayne thynges 
dyd take synistrall opinions, a concernynge prestes to hau wyues, wyth 
such like matters. 

This description Mr. Furnivall seems not to understand, for he 
adds in a note :— 

Andrew Boorde ks, I as a Saxon heretic here = 
in the next lines. 

Andrew Borde does not at all as a Saxon heretic, but as a 
dutiful subject of King Henry the Eighth, who dedicates his book 
to that King’s daughter. In the eyes of such a one the Saxons 
were praiseworthy in so far as they had cast off the us 
authority of the bishop of Rome, blameworthy in so far as 
had fallen into the heretical innovations of Martin Luther. Then 
comes the kingdom of “ Boeme,” where also Borde is scandalized 
at the heresies of the natives, and somewhat strangel reports 
their ~~ without any qualification, to be “ Doch. Yet more 
strangely, in the kingdom ot “ Poll,” he pronounces the — to 
be “corrupt Doche,” and in his eyes “ the of Hungary 
is corrupt Italien, corrupt Greke, and Turkysh.” It is 
plain that Borde, who seems to have been a fair Teutonic 
and Celtic scholar, had not ventured on Slavonic, much 
less on Magyar; but when he reaches Greece he carefully dis- 
tinguishes between “the trewe Greke” and “such e as 
they do speke at Constantynople and other places in ‘Grece,” 
and he gives specimens of both. But here we cannot 
follow Andrew's geography. Greece in his eyes is a land > 
yonde Hungary; it is a great region and a large countre.” 
contains seven provinces :—“ Dalmacye, Epirs, Klades, Tessaly, 
Macydony, Acayra, Candy, and Ciclades.’”” He knows that now 
the Turk has it under his dominion, but he still seems to think 
that St. Sophia is a Christian charch “in the whyche be a 
wonder-full syght of preistes.” He has elsewhere a separate 
chapter of the Turks and of Turkey, but he gives no geographical 
linit to the country. He gives the Turkish numerals, and also the 
Egyptian, and ends with the Jews and “ Jury,” where he draws 
much the same distinction between good and. Hebrew which 
he had already made between good and bad Greek. We hurry 
over the Italian curious as it is, but we must notice that 
when he comes to France he strongly asserts the right of 
to “ Aquytany, Gascony, Bion, and Normandy.” In the Spanish 
insula he somewhat curiously distinguishes “Catalony and the 
ingdom of Aragon,” “ Andalase,” “ Cyuel,” “the kyngedome of 
Portyngale,” *‘ Spayne,” “the kyngedome of Castyle and of Bis- 
cay,” and “the kyngedome of Nauer.” It is not easy to see what 
he meant distinctively by Spain. He tells us that * Byskay and 
Castyle is under Spayne.” “The cheife cities and townes in 
Spayne is Burges and Com ” and “ theyrspech is Castylyon.” 
“ Thespech of Portingale” also is Castilyone; how be it in some 
certen wordes they doth swerue from the true Castylyon ” 
But it marks Borde’s peete e in counting up the i 
kingdoms of Charles the Fifth, he reckons only “part of the 
kingdom of Nauer.” He remarks that “ the oo doth ly 
much in Catalony,” and heads the ter the image of 
Cesar so clearly marked by his ial crown as to need no 
superscription. Mr. Furnivall adds in the margin the strange 
comment, “ The Emperor uf Austria dwells in Catalonia.” 
The important bearing which these descriptions of Borde’s 
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have on various points will be easily seen by the discerning reader. 
We confess that we envy him his power of talking of “ Acon,” 
“Colyn,” and “Lewke,” but ae is better betraying 
cities of the Empire to the Welsh enemy. 


MORLEY’S VOLTAIRE.* 


HERE is an amusing passage in one of Sainte-Beuve’s Essays 

in which he complains of the difficulty not only of getting 

at the truth about men and things in the first instance, but of 
keeping to it afterwards. He gives humorous expression to the 
distress of an elderly scholar who has been at some pains to inves- 
tigate various subjects, and to arrive at careful and nicely balanced 
conclusions ing them, and who finds everything challenged 
and all the old questions reopened by impetuous young men 
who are anxious only to make out a case for their own theories, 
and who set up all manner of imaginary characters to represent 
their predilections or aversions. Voltaire has always been a 
favourite subject for treatment of this kind. In his own day he 
was known not only to France but to Europe. He had visited 
England, Holland, ia, and Switzerland; he was always flit- 
ting about, and always making talk and attracting attention. He 
carried on a wide and varied correspondence ; he published a great 
deal in his own name, or under assumed names which were 
readily penetrated; and his writings and adventures gave rise to 
quite “a voluminous body of literature. Everything that it was 
essential to know about him was known either in his lifetime or 
soon afterwards. Nothing has since been discovered which could 
materially affect our judgment of him. And yet there have been 
repeated fluctuations of opinion as to his character and philosophy, 
and the controversy seems to be perpetually renewed. During 
the greater part of his life, while he was an active member of 
society, he was thoroughly understood and — by the 
people around him, and a very fair impression of him can be ob- 
tained from their correspondence and memoirs, after making due 
allowance for malice on the one hand or partiality on the other. 
In his last years, after he had shut himself up at Ferney, he was con- 
templated frum a distance with admiring awe by a generation which 
knew nothing of his youthful freaks and exhibitions of temper, and 
which revered him as an oracle of universal wisdom and authority. 
— wrote to him from all parts of the country humbly solicit- 
ing his interest or advice. Ifa man had any grievance against the 
Government or the Church, or any doubt on a point of history, 
literature, or philosophy, it was to Voltaire that he applied for 
assistance. “ A burgomaster of Middleburgh,” he informs Madame 
du Deffand, “ whom I do not know, wrote to me a little while 
since to ask me in confidence whether there is a God or not; 
whether, in case there be one, he takes any heed of us; whether 
matter is eternal; whether it can think; whether the soul is 
immortal ; and begging me to answer by return of post.” And, in 
the same way, it was to Ferney that reference was sure to be 
made if a young author wrote a book and wanted a publisher, if 
an actress thought she had been wrongfully deprived of the lease 
of a country theatre, if a couple of cavalry officers fell to disputing 
at the mess-table on a question of grammar. When the patriarch 
was seen at Paris—a comical little figure in a red coat lined with 
ermine, half buried in a huge Louis XIV. peruke, black, un- 
powdered, in which his withered visage was so hidden that only two 
eyes glittering like carbuncles could be seen, topped by a square red 
cap in the form of a crown—his oddity and affectations were perhaps 
somewhat of a shock to the enthusiasm of his votaries; but death 
ily withdrew him from the public gaze. After the Revolu- 

tion his reputation declined, for he was regarded as, in some 
degree, the accomplice of its crimes. Napoleon, who dreaded 
Voltaire dead almost more than Madame de Staél living, hired 
writers to blacken his memory, and the priests of course spared no 
effort on the same side. Dr. Johnson’s saying that he would 
sooner sign a sentence for Rousseau’s transportation than for that 
of any felon who had appeared at the Old Bailey for a long time, 
and that the difference between Rousseau and Voltaire was so 
slight that it would be difficult to settle the proportion of iniquity 
between them, probably represented for a great many years after it 
was spoken the prevailing English opinion of the rival philosophers 
who were thus bracketed in a common anathema. Even after the 
horror and alarm with which Voltaire was once regarded by 
all orthodox people had passed away, although he was judged 
more fairly, he was far from being popular, for his sco was 
out of harmony with the more earnest spirit and passionate 
humanity of the age. In our own day Voltaire’s true character 
and position have been very — marked out both by French 
and other critics; his good qualities and his bad qualities, 
his a and his littleness, have alike been acknowledged. 
He has been recognized as something more than a mere smart 
freethinker with a fluent pen and biting tongue, though not 
exactly as the mouthpiece of a new religion. There has been 
4 tendency perhaps to dwell rather too exclusively on the comic 
side of his character, to laugh at the philosopher who would 
storm and rave about the most insignificant trifles, at the high 
age of epee J who had a shrewd eye for the funds and 
ts of land and loans to needy noblemen, who never scrupled 
to tell a lie if it suited his purpose, and who was perpetually 
scheming and intriguing to augment his fortune and to puff 


* Voltaire. By John Morley. London: Chapman & Hall. 1872. 


his reputation. But at the same time the great intelléctual 
whieh lay beneath these outward eccentricities and deformities 
has also been discerned and respected. Mr. Carlyle, in one a€ his 
early essays, has summed up Voltaire’s character very fairly ang 
temperately as an unparalleled combination of many commog 
talents, and as more remarkable for adroitness and expertney 
than for really heroic qualities; and in this estimate Sainte- 
substantially concurs. Voltaire, in fact, was rather a great ip. 
tellect than a great man; his Fg which had its uses 
o— among the accumulated impostures and corruptions of 

is own day, was at best partial and inconclusive; and hig 
system, as far as anything that can be called a system is deducible 
from his writings, is one of mere negation and destruction. 

We do not think that the accepted estimate of Voltaire is in 
danger of being seriously disturbed by Mr. Morley’s volume; op 
indeed by anything that is likely to be discovered or written about 
him in these days. Mr. Morley is disposed to rank Voltaire, with 
Luther and Calvin, among the spiritual regenerators of the world, 
“ The existence, character, and career of this extraordinary person,” 
he says, “ constituted m themselves a new and most prodigious 
era. The peculiarities of his individual genius changed the mind 
and spiritual conformation of the West with as far-spreading and 
invincible an effect as if the work had been wholly done, as it was 
actually aided, by the sweep of deep-lying collective forces,” 
While Luther and Calvin in their separate ways brought into 

rominence new ideas of moral order and Divine government, 
Toltaire proclaimed the power and rights of human intelli- 
gence. He led a powerful reaction against the subordination of 
the intellectual to the moral side of men; aud henceforth, “a new 
type of belief, and of its shadow, disbelief, was stamped by the 
impression of his character and work into the intelligence and 
feeling of his own and the following times.” Upon the facts of 
Voltaire’s life Mr. Morley does not pretend to throw any new 
light. He takes them as he finds them, and except on some 
minor points he has so far no quarrel with the familiar bio- 
a. He thinks, as we think, that a too exclusive prominence 
as been given to the grotesque side of Voltaire’s career, and that 
even in what have been considered its most ridiculous aspects—the 
hardships of his life with Madame du Chatelet, his unhappy ex- 
periences at Frederick’s Court, his tempests about trifles with 
printers, booksellers, and other people—there was almost as much 
to command sympathy as to provoke laughter. There was sincere 
affection and good faith in his attachment to the Marquise and his 
atience with her caprices; his relations with Frederick redound 
fe to his own discredit than to the King’s; and if he stormed 
over much about small things, it was because of his passionate 
abhorrence of injustice of any kind, irrespectively of the measure 
of materialdamage. To Madame du Chatelet we think Mr. Morley 
is rather too favourable. He has apparently overlooked an acute 
bit of French criticism which shows that the femme savante, 
according to Voltaire’s ingenuous confession of the perplexity into 
which they had both been thrown by a remark of Descartes on 
an elementary proposition, was about as loose in her mathe- 
matics as in her morals. On the whole, Voltaire’s own life was 
superior to his philosophy. His vices were the vices of his time, 
and he displayed many high qualities which proved that he was 
in advance of it; in spite of his explosions of temper, his shifts 
and subterfuges, it is necessary to do justice to his generous tem- 
er, his passion for truth, and his intellectual courage and sincerity. 
“ven with all the precautions to which he resorted, it was a very 
daring thing to speak out as he did constantly and vehemently in 
defiance of authority. Nor was his eagerness to take part in poli- 
tics, to perform 7 omatic feats of intervention, and so to connect 
himself in some direct and practical manner with the course of 
events, a sign of a shallow or vulgar vanity. It showed no doubt 
an imperfect consciousness of his own power as a thinker and 
writer, which was infinitely greater and wider than that of am 
statesman or diplomatist; but it must be remembered that this 
power was not so visible to himself or to any of his contemporaries 
as it is to us, who can look back not only on its operation, but on 
its consequences; and it was natural that a man with Voltaire’s 
vivacity and strong practical bias should at times grow weary of the 
slow, unseen force of words, and long to make his mark on public 
affairs in an unequivocal manner. “ Everything,” he wrote in one 
of his Jatest letters, “ that I see, appears the throwing broadcast of 
the seed of a revolution, which must inevitably come one day, but 
which I shall not have the pleasure of witnessing. The young are 
very happy; they will see tine things.” But this was just after the 
inspiriting reception which he had met with in Paris, and he was 
not always in this sanguine mood. Ten years before he had wished 
a friend, as his best wish, “another age, other authors, other 
actors, and other spectators.” Voltaire, like Swift, was essentially 
aman of action; he wrote for the most part with an immedi 
een purpose, just as a Minister might write a despatch, or 8 
arliamentary leader join in a debate; and in a later generation 
it is not improbable that he might have distinguished himself 
as an active politician, though whether altogether for good is 
another question. 

It is not perhaps worth while to go into the old question, 
how far a man like Voltaire influences, or is influenced by, 
the age to which he belongs ; but it seems to us that it was, 
above all, Voltaire’s susceptibility to external impressions, his 
faculty of reproducing in himself and his writings the image 
of his generation—his capacity, in short, as an interpreter—which 
constituted in a great measure his peculiar force. It was # 
of him that he was the very first man in the world for writing 
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what other people thought; and the observation is true, 
a not in the ps raging semse im which it was made. His 
origmality lay in his un eled power of comprehending and re- 
acing in the most vivid and lucid manner the dumb, struggling 
thoughts and sensations of the world around him. A‘n attorney’s 
son, trained by the Jesuits, and caught up into the ante-chambers of 
the Court, he was the petted plaything of dukes and princes, whe 
were amused by his sprightly grace and feline vivacities, till sud- 
denly there was a suspicion of claws, and next a real scratch ; and 
then a shameful beating by lacqueys, the Bastille, and exile 
warned the aspiring genius of the terms on which he was admitted 
to the tables of the great. Voltaire was the natural Nemesis of 
the insincere and contemptuous patronage of intellect which dis- 
tinguished the “grand age.” Although he never bore towards 
the aristecracy the conscious and open hostility which he indu 
towards the Church, his shafts struck at all authority alike, and at 
everything which rested on reverence and He taught 
the people the trick of scoffing which he had learned at Court. The 
nt perhaps is hardly an opportune moment for the publication 
of an eulogium on the Voltairian spirit, the practical effects of 
which are still so painfully conspicuous in France. Mr. Morley 
admits that we search Voltaire in vain for a positive creed 
which logic may hold in coherent bends, or which social philo- 
sophy may accept as a religious force; and that his system 
is Sclaitiadhy one of negation. What he has to say in vindication 
of it is that it is the negation of darkness, and that this leads 
inevitably in the direction of day. This, however, is an argument 
which can be accepted only with considerable qualification. It 
may be admitted that Voltaire was honest in his passion for 
truth, that the exposure of what is false is a necessary step 
towards the manifestation of what is true, and yet we must 
hold that Voltaire’s system was a bad one, and did more harm 
than good. No doubt, as Mr. Morley says, the surgeon who has 
couched his patient’s cataract has done good service, even if he do 
not straightway carry him to enjoy the restored faculty on some 
high summit of far and noble prospect; but the question is, 
whether such a method of surgery as that which Voltaire brought 
into fashion does not tend, while perhaps removing a film from the 
eyes, to distort and weaken the vision. There is a long sight as 
well as a short sight, and an imperfect long sight may better 
than a perfect short sight, mae if the latter is accompani 
by a fixed and confident belief that it as far as it is possible or 
necessary to see. ‘The mischief of Voltairism is not that it does 
not carry the patient up to a far and noble prospect, but that it 
prevents his seeing it even if it lay before him, and leads him into 
a false assurance that there is nothing to see, or worth seeing, 
except his five fingers before his nose. It is impossible to turn 
over any of Voltaire’s writings without being struck by the in- 
herent shallowness and of his xamples 
ate to be found even in Mr. Morley’s own pages. Voltaire, fresh 
from the Bastille, rejoices over the English freedom of speech and 
criticism, but he happens to find a man who has been seized by 
the press- for service in the fleet, and he is immediately 
“ afflicted at there being no liberty on the earth.” He appre- 
ciated the privileges without realizing the obligations of a free 
society and the necessity of providing for its defence. Again, take his 
treatment of religious questions. e immortality of the soul is a 
childish delusion, because nobody would think of attributing an 
immortal soul to a flea, and if not to a flea or a monkey, why to his 
Champagne valet or village steward? Or there is his well-imown 
argument as to the resurrection of the body. A Breton soldier goes 
to Canada, and, when famishing, eats a piece of an Iroquois who had 
fed on Jesuits for several months :—“ So there is the body of the 
soldier with Iroquois, Jesuit, and whatever he had eaten before 
entering into it. How then will each resume exactly what 
belongs to him?” A system of discovering the truth which 
leads only to the discovery that there is nothing true carries its 
own comment on the face of it. Mr, Morley attributes Voltaire’s 
power not merely to his exquisitely clear keen sight and lucid 
expression, but to the fact that he saw much that was hidden 
from others. We should be disposed to attribute it rather to the 
fact that his vision, though clear and keen, was limited in range, 
aud to the confident dogmatism with which he conveyed the 
impression that he saw all that was to be seen. Truth 
on any great subject is seldom so clear and plain as Voltaire’s 
incisive sentences imply 5 and his very lucidity should perhaps 
suggest suspicions. he value of a system of destructive criti- 


-_ must be measured not only by what it destroys, but by what 
it spares 


We find that our space has been occupied in discussing Voltaire, 
and that we have little left for Mr. Morley. It is impossible to 
tread his volume without being struck by its independence of 
thought, its sincerity and candour of expression, as well as by its 
ability and literary power. We have freely expressed our dissent 
from the views which it presents of the value and wholesomeness 
of the Voltairian philosophy, if that name can fairly be applied to 
anything so essentially unphilosophical; but at the same time it 
is well that such views should be fairly argued out, and that, 
whatever inconvenience it may occasion to people who, having 
once made up their minds on a subject, dislike to have them dis- 
turbed, accepted conclusions should be occasionally tested over 
again. Mr: Morley has given us a valuable and highly suggestive 
study of the great man of a very critical age, and we only wish 
he could have persuaded himeel? to give us this and nothing 
more. It would have been better. we think, if he had adhered to 


the plan of his admirable sketch of Burke, and refrained from 
loose di ions upon questions of the day, which disturb the 
artistic unity and diminish the scientifie value of the work, with- 
out supplying an adequate or satisfactery discussion of the grave 
subjects which are touched upon in this sidelong and incidental 
manner. 


DISEASES OF THE HAIR.* 


ob igpars book is an answer to a demand for more light on 
a curious and interesting question. A writer in the Lancet, 
it seems, has stirred a subject which comes home to many of 
us. In every public concourse he had found his eye attracted, 
fascinated as it were, by one phenomenqn—the number of 
heads wholly or partiaMy bald. Go where he might, to theatre, 
church, or Exeter Hall, wherever educated men congrega 

at least one-tenth of them would certainly be either altogether 
bald or would show but a coronet of hair. Taking smaller 
assemblies, the result was the same. In one of the 
medical schools in London, out of a statf of twelve medical 
officers, all under fifty, only four had their heads covered with 
hair; and even among the students he noticed from fifteen to 
twenty whose crowns were only saved from visible baldness by 
the adroit manner in which the hair was brushed. “ What is to 
be done ?” he concludes ; “ where is this to stop?” It is very true 
that where there is a view te be established men can always see 
what they loek for. It is not everybody who could count as 
many bald heads as this alarmist. Nevertheless we are disposed 
to think there is something init. In the biographical literature 
of two or three generations back we find no personal description 
complete without some notice of the sit of the hair on the 

and temples. Look at the portraits of the time; they have 
hair on their heads. Men who had achieved fame had till hair 
enough to be regarded as afeature. Walter Scott’s portraits show 
a shaggy abundance of hair, Campbell’s a fine Brutus head. 
De Quincey, among his points likeness between Words- 
worth and Milton, finds one in the way in which the hair 
lay upon the forehead. Talfourd speaks of Charles Lamb’s 
black hair curled crisply about an expanded forehead, and so re- 
maining for the twenty years he knew him; and of Coleridge’s 
hair silvered all over. Haydon surveys Bentham, the white-haired 
philosopher, from his windew, “his head the finest and most 
venerable ever placed on human shoulders.” He maliciously 
records Hazlitt at the glass es hair, trying different 
effects, and asking his advice whether he shall show his forehead 
more or less, What temptation has poet or philosopher to make 
a fool of himself by such a question nowadays? It has long ago 
ceased with him to be a possible alternative whether to cover his 
forehead or reveal its magnificent development. Time and 
nature have taken the matter into their own hands. In those days, 
to be sure, men had nothing but their hair to exercise fancy upon. 
The beard was an impossible archaism. Even the whisker, taking, 
as has been said, the form of the British mutton-chop for its 
model, exercised the foppery of the dandy—the lady’s man—rather 
than of the poet or the thinker; whose intellectual credit with the 
multitude was best sustained by hair on the brow alone—hair 
rn of laurels, at once shading and setting off the expansive 
forehead, wavy, abundant in its proper place, but strictly confining 
its abundance to the seat of the higher faculties. 

Have beards added to the number of bald pates, on the principle 
that you cannot have it in meal and in malt too? If they have, it 
is an argument against them. Or are they a natural resource under 
a privation peculiar in its degree to this generation? On this point 
our author does not commit himself. On baldnessitself he expends 
hard names, It is an hereditary infirmity ; bald fathers have bald 
sons. It is a disease, he tells us; an ugly word, but ing with 
it the consolatory hope that, as such, it may be cured. Yet, turn- 
ing over the pages rapidly, we find the matter assume sometimes 
a very serious complexion. More than once we come upon the 
ominous summing up, “ Death ensues”—a very common issue of 
antiquated baldness it must be allowed, but discouraging to youth 
under the same condition; until we learn that death ensues, not 
to the patient, but to the roots of his hair. We would not willingly 
expose a nervous subject unprepared to the perusal of a diagnosis 
such as the following :— 

The root, unable to make any coloured material, goes on forming the 
fibrous structure until the last, but when the last comes, and the conical 
cavity in which the papilla lived becomes obliterated, no new cells are 
formed, and death is the result. 

The only reserve or tenderness we notice in our author towards the 
consulters of his book is to be found in the veil which he habitually 
throws over its subject. He will talk of scalps as bare as the head 
ofa barn-door turkey, but he rarely callg the hair by its own name; 
and a simple reader may get a long way into his treatise without 
knowing how nearly it concerns himself. It is the “hirsute cover- 
ing,” or “hairy covering,” or “cranial covering,” or “comate 
covering,” or ‘‘ comate treasure,” or “ hirsute visitor,” or “hairy 
filament,” or “hirsute appendage.” We cannot say that any of 
these sound like pleasant personal belongings; but clearly it 
is a matter of delicacy not to say hair too often outright. In 
fact, it may be noticed that nobody can write of hair in a simple 
manner. The style invariably curls and oils and frizzes and 


* Di the Hair. By Benjamin Godfrey, M.D., F. London: 
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disguises itself after the caprices of its subject matter. For 
the same reason, as a sort of inevitable wash and dressing, it is 
always set off by a vast amount of learning, as what Galen, and 
what Celsus, and what Pliny said and did, with a catalogue of 
all the hairy people and all the bald people on record, whether 
in history or in pre-historic times. But when this display has 
exhausted itself and subsides into repose, we come upon what 
seems both good sense and knowledge of a more practicable and 
modern date. The youth threatened with “alopecia” is encouraged 
to make a struggle forit. He must leave off stimulants, and beware 
of the Yankee prescription “to use brandy externally till the hair 
grows, and take it internally to clench the roots.” He must cat 
at in some form or other; he must apply tincture of cantharides 


to the sterile parts; he must shave down until it develops into | 
stubble; he must try what arsenic and iron will do; he must | 


follow it up with electricity, employing Smee’s battery ; and if all 
won’t do—and there are obstinate cases—why wigs are very nice 
things, and beautifully made now; he must wear a wig. 

From baldness we pass naturally to greyness; from alopecia, that 
is, to trichonosis cana. What is greyness? the reader is asked :— 


It is analogous [is the reply] to caries of teeth; it is a nutritive change 


and a pigmentary degeneration resulting from neurose derangement, which | 


leads to a degradation of nutrition, and is an unmistakable index of 
diminished physiological force. 


Greyness Dr. Godfrey considers a surer sign of age than the 


parish register; and perhaps our own observations would take the | 
i . Not that it indicates at all the date of death, | 


same direction. 


but some people are a long time young and only a few years old, | 
and others a long time old after but a short youth. Wordsworth | 


lived to eighty-two and kept his hair; but from brown it changed to 


a harsh grizzle, very unbecoming, so De Quincey says, to his com- | 


plexion, which had in its time changed through exposure to wind 
and weather from a fine sombre Venetian tint to red or sanguine : 
these changes being consequent on a temperament which lived 
its life faster than the generality. When under forty he was 
assumed by a coachful of strangers to have passed his grand 
climacteric ; one of them, on being undeceived, exclaiming, ‘ God 


-bless me! so then, after all, you'll have a chance to see your | 


childer get up like and get settled! Only to think of that!” We 
have known premature grey hairs on a very wise head excite 
a rapture of scarcely welcome veneration for the years they were 
supposed to crown. An early induction into the honours and 
privileges of old age may console the man of philosophic mind for 
the loss in youth of ‘‘nature’s greatest ornament”; but what 
compensation is there to a woman for premature greyness, especially 
should her complexion incline to olive ?—the greyness following 
upon neuralgia and a gloom to dyspepsia. It is consolatory 
to find that medical skill can do something in this extremity, 


though, mindful of the old fable, we would not recommend the | 


following practice except under experienced direction :— 


In the greyness produced by neuralgia epilation is the best method. Pull 
out every grey filament, and keep the power of the body up while the new 
hair is growing. Quinine, arsenic, and iron, given internally, will help the 


eure, especially if there should be any pain remaining. A young lady | 
consulted me once for this condition. She was but twenty-three years of | 


age, and was about to be married. It took her several hours to remove 
every light-faced intruder, and when finished a large heap remained upon 
the dressing-room table. Her honeymoon was enjoyed and the grey hairs 
did not retarn. ‘The same plan should be followed for greyness the result 
of disease of the stomach, But the indigestion must be cured, or all treat- 
ment for the hair will be in vain. Blanching from fright is incurable. 

Our author remarks, in cases of disease and malformation, a con- 
nexion between dental and hirsute life not yet fathomed. May we 
not note the same in health? Every large concourse in street or 
market presents some vigorous physiognomy remarkable for an 
exuberance of both; a flash of teeth, a curl of hair, a bushiness of 
beard, which concentrate all notice on themselves. Such an 
aspect we have known rudely, but aptly enough, summed up as 
“ all hair and teeth like a ratcatcher’s dog.” We do not care to 
enter into those points in the book which are of a more strictly 
medical character, however fascinating the Medusa-like Plica 
Polonica may be in its horrors, But facts on every topic interest 
the inquiring mind. Therefore our readers may like to know 
certain facts of length and strength and weight and numbers 
brought out here, which we leave it to them to verify by experi- 
ment. A woman’s hair may grow to the length of six feet. A 
young lady of Massachusetts refused a thousand dollars for her 
*crinal covering which was only one inch short of ” this measure- 
ment. The thickness of hair averages the four-hundredth of an 
inch—that is, four hundred hairs side by side would cover an inch 
of ground. “Phe thickness of hair depends much upon the colour. 
“ fhe blonde belle has about one hundred and forty thousand fila- 
ments to comb and brush, while the red-haired beauty has to be 
satisfied with eighty-eight thousand ”; the brown-haired damsel 
may have one hundred and nine thousand, the black-haired but 
one hundred and two thousand. How few ladies, is the reflection, 
consider that they carry some forty or fifty miles of hair on their 
head! the fair-haired may even have to dress seventy miles of 
threads of gold any morning. A German experimentalist has 
proved that a single hair will suspend four ounces without break- 
ing, stretching under the process and contracting again. But the 
hair thus heavily weighted must be dark brown, for the blonde 
breaks down under two and a half ounces. 

We it will be peas Pape and 
‘women, and persons engaged in outdoor ur little stimu- 
lating to the brain, keep their hair, and keep its colour unchanged, 


better than men in cities, or men of sedentary and intellectual 
ployments. To such, under the deprivation to which thinking oy 
the one hand, or hereditary indigestion on the other, eXPoseg 
them, we would offer the consolation that, as our indiscretions 
sometimes serve us well, so do our natural defects. Thus a bald 
head in a churchman may stand voucher for austerities, and mg 
supplement and exaggerate a natural air of sanctity; while whit, 
hairs fostered, combed, and curled will impart benevolence to any 
set of features. 


THE NUSR-I BE-NUZEER.* 

WE have here the text and two independent translations of gy 
Indian fairy tale. The orignal is written in Urdi, » 
Hindustani, and both the text and the two translations have 
been published for the benelit of students in Hindustani, the 
book being “one of the Test-books for the Examination for g 
| Certificate of High Proliciency.” The two translators have been 
| engaged upon their work simultaneously, and probably were, and 
may even yet remain, unacquainted with each other's labour, 
| Both translations profess to be literal, and make no pretensions to 
elegance of style. Indeed the English is sometimes so obscure ag 
| to make a reference to the original necessary for its comprehension, 
The story itself is of the slightest, and is one of those extravagant 
| fairy tales which seem to excite equal interest in the Oriental 
adult and in the occupants of European nurseries. But in the 
, estimation of Orientals the chief charm of the original story is the 
style in which it is told, It abounds in those pretty coneeits, 
| puns, doubles-entendres, far-fetched allusions, and turgid metaphors 
which are so agreeable to the Eastern mind, but which are up 
translatable, and are utterly uncongenial to the more disciplined 
and less imaginative intellects of the West. The title of the work 
is indicative of its character. The word nasr siguities ‘ prose,” or 
a work in prose; be-nezir means “ incomparable,” and is the name 
of the hero of the book. So one of our translators renders the 
| title as “Incomparable Prose,” and the other as the “Story of 
Be-nazir,” and both are right.. The equivogue and alliteration of 
the title must have cost the author no little pains, and its accom. 

| plishment was no doubt regarded with some complacency. 

The translators confine themselves to the mere work of transgla- 
tion, and tell us nothing of the origin of the book beyond what is 
to be gathered from its own pages. The original work was a 
masnawi, or poem written by Ghulim Hasan of Dehli. This poem, 
called Sttr ul Baydn, or “ Magic of Narrative,” obtained a con- 

| siderable reputation. Hasan died in 1786, and his poem was 
| printed at Calcutta in 1805. Just at the close of the last century 
| our Government in Bengal became impressed with the importance . + 
| of the Urda or Hindustani language. It was clear that their aer- 
vants must acquire a knowledge of that language, and that the ald J 
rough-and-ready way of learuing it by using it could no longer be 
trusted to, but the language at that time had little or no litera § 
ture, no books suited for learners, no settled grammar, ‘and but 
few teachers. ‘There were poems like the Six ud Baydn of some 
length, and plenty of minor —_— and songs, but these were un- ? 
fitted for the purposes of education. Fortunately the Govern- 
ment had at their command a man suited to the emergency—Dr 
John Gilchrist, a hard-headed, self-satisfied, and somewhat 
crotchety Scotchman, who knew the language well, and under- 
stood what was wanted. He wrote a grammar and compiled 
dictionary, and under his direction several educated natives were 
employed in translating works from the Persian, or, as in the 
instance before us, in reducing a Hindustani poem to a prose narra- 
tive. Turning now to our author's preface, he tells us that he 
had previously written “ the tale in the vulgar tongue for beginners 
in an easy style,” but that, under the directions of “ John Gilchrist, , 
Esq., of enlightened mind, great ability, and lofty counsel,” he 
reproduced it “in prose and refined language, in such a style 
that every learned man and poet might find pleasure in hearing it, 
and that a memorial of his unworthy self might remain in the 
world.” This translation was first printed iu 1802, three years 
before the poem from which it is derived, and of which it speaks 
in the highest terms of eulogy, declaring every line of it to be 
be-nazir, or “ incomparable,” and every verse a badr-munir, ot 
“ glorious full moon.” 

The story opens by narrating that “ there was a King with the 
dignity of an Emperor, who protected his subjects and was the 
asylum of the world.” “ His country vied with Paradise, and was 
very — and well populated.” ‘ He had no grief of any kind, 
| except the pain of want of offspring,” but this made him resolve 

upon abandoning his throne and adopting a religious life. His 
| friends and ministers opposed this resolution, and recommended 
medicine, prayer, and hope. So fortune-tellers and astrologers 
were consulted, and they promised the birth of a son ; but the boy's 
twelfth year was predicted to be fraught with danger, aud he was 


* The Nusr-i Be-nuzeer. Reprinted for the use of the Junior Members 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil and Military Services. Second Edition. 
Revised and Corrected by W. Nassau Lees, LL.D., Member and Secretary 
of the Board of Examiners. Calcutta. 1862. 

The Nusr-i Benazeer; or, the Incomparable Prose of Meer Hasan. 
Literally translated into English by Major Henry Court, Lieutenant Bengal 
Cavalry, Officiating Personal Interpreter to HE. the Commander-in-Chief 
Simla, 1871. 

The Nasr-i. Be-nazir ; or, Story of Prince Benazir. An Eastern Fairy 
Tale, translated from the Urda by C. W. Bowdler Bell, Lieutenant 5th Roy 
Irish Lancers. Hull: Peck & Sun, Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. 1871. 
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not to go on the housetop to see the heavens until he was full 
twelve years old. The child was born, and great rejoicings 
followed. To preserve him from the threatened calamity, the 
King ordered a garden house to be built, such as should have “no 
ual in the flower-garden of the world.” The author goes into 
raptutes over this edifice, and enters into the most minute details 
gnd extravagant praise of all its appurtenances. But the evil 
could not be averted. The fairy Mah-rukh (moon-face), as she 
was flying through the air, perceived the young prince, and fell in 
Jove with him. She bore him off to fairy-land, and exercising 
what we may presume to be a fairy’s privilege, she made desperate 
Jove to him, but with only indifferent success. To divert his 
melancholy, she lends him, upon his promise not to return home, 
an aerial steed like that of our old friends Valentine and Orson. 
k-ewing abroad he es over a garden in which he espies a 
Jovely msaden, Badr Munir, the lustrous full moon. We havea 
full description of her person and her charms; and her dress and 
ornaments are all detailed with the most minute precision and 
extravagance of metaphor :— 
What shall I say regarding her hair! 
No night has ever been the scene of such beauty. 
Its blackness was wonderful, and gave lustre to the eyes; the curls were 
ravelled in such a way, that, in unravelling them the heart would become 
ied, and their elegance would fascinate the soul. Her back hair was 
drawn tight, the parting in it was very clear, and her golden hair ribbon 
shone brightly ; what shall I say of its colour and brilliancy, for it glowed 
like the Ursa Major in the last watch of the night, and underneath her veil 
peared like the lightning flashing in a thin cloud; whoever saw its 
glitter began to call out without being able to help himself, 
The golden hair ribbon has created great havoc! 
It has tied the tail of the night to the day. 
Or, as Mr. Bell renders the last line— 
It has given a planet (or knot) to the day at the end of the night. 


An obscure allusion, in which “ the back hair” is referred to as “ the 
tail of night.” The two young people, of course, fall desperately in 
love, but Be-nazir is forced to return to the fairy. He goes again to 
visit his charmer, and the fairy discovers hisamour. In her jealous 
mage she confines him in a deep well covered with a ponderous 
stone, and there he remains for some time, while the fair damsel 
ines and consumes with love and sorrow. At length her faithful 
Fiend and attendant, Najm un Nissa, “the star of women,” resolves 
tego in search of him. Dressing herself as a wandering devotee, 
she roams lute in hand from place to place, until she finds the 
of his imprisonment. Then, by the help of a good genius 
whom she has charmed, she effects his deliverance. The prince 
is conducted home to his father’s Court, and his marriage is shortly 
afterwards celebrated with Badr Munir. The pomp and splendour 
of the ceremony form a theme worthy of the writer’s powers, and 
he fails not to make the most of it. 

Such are the very scanty materials which are made to fill one 
hundred and fifty octavo pages in the original language. They 
have been stretched to this extent by a most elaborate description 
of the veriest trifles, by heaping up simile upon simile, and by a 
liberal quotation of verses from the original poem. Both of our 
translators have rendered these verses in literal prose, and few 
of them deserve any better treatment. Here and there a poetical 
sentiment may be found, but in the main they consist of frivolous 
conceits and farfetched allusions. One line tells us that “the 

ful movements of the necks (of the dancing girls) were as 
wrath of the day of judgment.” Some lines, describing the 
power of music, state how 
Embracing the trees the morning breezes 
Began to say in their ecstacy, Bravo! Bravo! 
And such was the beauty of the musie at that time, 
That the moonbeams fell fainting in all directions. 
Extravagant comparisons like these are accepted by the native 
mind without the smallest idea of burlesque, and when they are 
tricked out with the jingle of rhyme and alliteration they exercise 
acharm which to us is inconceivable. A considerable portion of 
the work is written in what is called Musajja, or prose having a 
marked cadence and rhyme, which is considered very elegant. To 
describe the dresses and ornaments of the persons who figure in the 
work the dictionary has been ransacked for an endless variety 
of terms, and the most unusual and obscure words have been 
_—- by the author in order to achieve his object of “refined 
guage.” 

This then, is one of the works which a candidate for honours in 
Hindustani must study and pass in. The construction of the 
language of the book presents no unusual difficulties; but it 
tequires much ingenuity to discover the point of many of its 
allusions, and a vast amount of labour to learn up its immense 
number of out-of-the way words. An immediate pecuniary 
teward follows, a certificate of high proficieney, and a greater 
Teward is in prospect in the shape of lucrative employment, so 
that a candidate may fairly be required to exhibit evidence of 
careful aud varied reading. But it is a question whether study 
18 not thrown away upon a work like this, abounding in words 
Which a European will never hear, and certainly will never have 


" Oeeasion to employ; words, in fact, which are learnt with great 


trouble, and soon forgotten from want of use. How many English- 
men are there who know or care to know the names of the various 
articles and nick-nacks of female attire? A clever fashionable 
young lady might set a paper which would puzzle even a Civil 
‘vice Examiner, and prove that there are depths of knowledge 
Which are almost unfathomable and altogether unprofitable. 
There is little to choose between the two translations. Either 


of them will greatly assist the student who has to go through the 
thankless toil of “ getting up” the book, but neither of them can 
be implicitly relied on. Both gentlemen speak very moderately of 
their performances, and of the difficulty of rendering the book into 
intelligible English. If they will carefully and candidly compare 
the two translations, their respective versions may be greatly im- 
proved. Mr, Bell may learn that ’Aséis no part of the author's 
name, but a deprecatory term expressive of his unworthiness. He 
will also see that, instead of speaking of “ Khakin and China,” he 
should have said “the Emperor of China”—Khakan being the 
title by which the supreme ruler is known am the ‘Tartar 
races. It was borne by Timur and Baber, an it is the 
name by which the Emperor of China is now known among 
the Turks and Mongols. Mr, Court, too, will see that his 
author is not responsible for the statement that “ the suaffron- 
coloured faces became yellow.” The phrase rang-ba-rang, which 
they both translate literally, as “ of various colours,” and “ of 
every colour,” means “ of every sort.” It is commonly used in 
this way without reference to colour. There are many other slips 
of this kind which a careful revision would bring to light, with 
the result of making the translations more serviceable to those 
who alone are likely to read them. A man of inquisitive mind 
and odd taste, with an appetite for anything that is new and a 
relish for what is uncommon, may look into this book and may 
here and there find a p: to his liking; but not even he is 
likely to read it through, much less study it, without the strong 
incentive of a liberal remuneration. 

The native title of the book, as transcribed in Roman letters by 
the gentlemen responsible for the three works before us, presents 
a very different appearance, and brings up again the never-ending 
quarrel as to the proper way of rendering Oriental names in Euro- 
pean letters. We are no pedants or purists in this matter, and we 
are not sure that the reporters of Warren Hastings’ days did not 
present a more definite entity to their readers when they boldly 
turned Siraj ud Daulah into Sir Roger Dowler; but in works in- 
tended for educational purposes we have a right to expect some- 
thing like system and consistency. Colonel Lees and Mr. Bell 
differ in their respective methods, but each adheres to his system, 
and is consistent. Mr. Court, however, has no system, and trans- 
cribes his vowels haphazard, neither according to spelling nor 
sound. This is a grievance to a learner, and we recommend Mr. 
Court to adopt in future some regular and intelligible method. 


TWO NOVELS WITH A PURPOSE.* 
NOVEL with a ose, to be in any way interesting, ought 
convey its meaning by character and action rather than by 
avowed teaching; and because its aim is didactic, care should 
be taken to keep its method dramatic. When it begins to 
preach, it has lost the distinctive quality of a novel without ac- 
quiring that of a sermon; it merely becomes dull asa work of 
amusement, without gaining in power and dignity as a treatise on 
hilosophy or morals. In fact, it has the faults of a hybrid; and, 
Tike the famous sitter between two stools, falls to the ground for 
want of unity of basis. We have classed together two novels of 
very different degrees of merit, but with the same kind of mis- 
take in each; being novels with a purpose where the purpose is 
made too evident, to the infinite damage of the story as a drama, 
and of the work as art generally. One of them isdesigned to setforth 
the beauty, value, and satisfactoriness to be found im the life of a 
telibate “priest” (Anglican), the other the delights which a 
maiden lady of middle age and scanty means may still enjoy in her 
quiet sphere. Now both these doctrines are true in their degree. 
It is quite right that a clergyman who has conscientious objec- 
tions against marriage should be able to live happily without 
a wife; and it is also true that a maiden lady of limited in- 
come would find life still full of pleasure and interest through her 
sympathies with others, and by her small economies would be 
able to create a margin available for charity and well-doing. But 
to make either motive the groundwork of a novel, and to give a 
dramatic interest to the tale, requires considerable skill in the 
manipulation, And this is just what we do not find in any high 
degree in the one, or in any degree at all in the other. Nothing 
could be better or purer than the intention of both these novels; 
and parts of Church and Wife are smart and effective; but 
both are disappointing, and, we are sorry to add, one is in- 
supportably tedious. 

The author of Church and Wife is evidently an ardent Ritualist ; 
and while conceding on occasions certain small non-vital cere- 
monials—as that his favourite priest should wear the black gown 
when ina stranger’s pulpit, and omit “the invocation ” before the 
sermon when preaching to an Evangelical congregation, though he 
keeps terms with his conscience by whispering it to himself—he is 
staunch as to doctrine, and brings his principles triumphantly 
through every ordeal. Of course the most formidable ordeal 
through which his hero has to pass is love, and the crucial test of his 
absolute rightness is the question whether he should give way to 
his natural inclination and , or remain single and faithful 
to his creed and cause. For neither the author nor his hero, the 


* Church and Wife: a Question of Celibacy. By Robt. St. John Corbet, 

Author of “The Canon’s Daughters.” 3 vols, London: Tinsley Brothers. 

The of Limited Income. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 2 
: Richard Bentley & Son, 
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Reverend Henry Briancourt, believes that a “ priest ” has any busi- 
ness with a wife and family, both holding that a celibate clergy 
would display greater holiness and spirituality than is to be found 
in a married priesthood, and that the care of his parish claims a 
man’s whole time. The character of Mr. Briancourt is well 
sketched. He is the type of a certain class of Ritualistic clergy- 
men; a man whose ideas of religion contain nothing gloomy or 
distasteful, whose very fasting does not include “eating hard- 
ships,” and whose exuberant spirits and almost boyish jollity repel 
the strict Evangelical nearly as much as his vestments in church 
and his dress out of it. Tall, thin, angular but handsome, with 
frank and unaffected manners, high spirits, and many accomplish- 
ments, a man of the world, a gentleman, and thoroughly 
believing both in Christianity and the Church, he is a portrait 
to the life, and we would say taken from the lite. His mother 
is a good blue-eyed Evangelical, whose greatest hope has been 
to see her younger son a clergyman, nicely married and set- 
tled, and preaching Low sermons in the parish church ; his 
elder brother is a noble, broad-shouldered sceptic ; but he more than 
half brings the former over to his own views, while we feel that 
the latter is on the highway to become a devout Christian under 
the softer influence of Tillie Maurice, a young lady “as mild as 
moonbeams,” whom his brother has first converted from Low 
Church to High, and made frantically in love with himself during 
the process. The broad-shouldered sceptic, however, changes all 
this, and puts a finishing touch to poor Tillie’s spiritual and emo- 
tional manipulation by converting her to as ardent a love for him- 
self the sinner, as she had formerly, and only so lately, felt for his 
brother the saint. 

We do not pretend to understand much about young ladies’ 
hearts, and that queer thing which goes by the name of love 
among them; but it strikes us as rather odd that both Bessie Horton 
and Tillie Maurice should have been able so quickly and so com- 
pletely to pass through the fog of earthly passion, and rise into the 
purer on of spiritual affections. Both girls fall unre- 
servedly in love with the priest; and he on his side falls in love 
with them, up to a certain point. But the whole thing hinges on 
this one phrase; and the point to which Henry Briancourt will 
not come is indulgence. He is fascinated by the beauty and in- 
telligence, the grace and spirit and enthusiasm, of Miss Horton, 
who, while slightly “fast” in manner, and of the world in all 
personal and social characteristics, is also an ardent churchwoman 
and a good girl; and the domestic tenderness, the sweet simplicity, 
and the sott-heartedness of Tillie Maurice also touch him on another 
side. But he keeps himself well in hand; and gives out to both, 
on fitting occasion, that he holds to the doctrine of a celibate 
priesthood and intends to remain single. And as soon as they hear 
this both girls shake themselves free of their love fever; and, 
setting all their dreams and desires beneath their feet, mount 
up into that purer atmosphere of which we have spoken, and 
from love-sick maidens, dreaming of home and husband, become 
simply dutiful and affectionate daughters of the Church, spiritual- 
ised lambs, whereof Mr. Briancourt is the all-but adored shepherd. 
And both give the best possible evidence of their change of 
feeling ; for Bessie marries the Duke of Alcester, a man whom 
she had refused once before when he was in the dark age 
dedicated to the turf and to youthful indiscretions of various kinds, 
but who has now come out into the light of grace and the nobler 
and more manly ambition of a senator; and ‘lillie dries her eyes 
and leans on the arm of her stalwart sceptic, whom she hopes to 
lead into the fold before long. Still we maintain that the change 
is sudden, that the power the girls have over their affections is 
remarkable, and that their conscientious scruples are more* 
ora than natural, if there is any truth in the instincts 
at all. 

We have no doubt of the success of this book with the school 
to which it is addressed. The very things which we object to 
in it as a work of art, the sermons and disquisitions on Church 

inciples, will please the readers for whom we may assume 
it to have been mainly written. No one, too, can fail to 
recognize the earnestness which pervades the whole story, the 
air of intense conviction which has put a soul into its dry 
bones, while there are clever and well-thought passages that 
would do honour to the most legitimate novel. The question 
is, however, how far a novel with a purpose is legitimate” 

novel; and whether, the — being granted so far, 

or the sake of argument, it should not be suggested rather 

than treated broadly and directly. The meaning of Church 

and Wife is all compressed into the title-page; for, after the 

second title, 4 Question of Celibacy, comes an axiom which begs 

the whole question and decides it—Punch’s famous advice a 
little travestied; “To parsons about to marry—Don't.” We can- 
not part with this book without a word of commendation of the 
characters. There is a freshness and naturalness about them not 
often met with. The girls are especially charming, more like life 
on the outside than most authors’ girls, and the men are also 
real and individual. If the story is wanting in plot while it is 
encumbered by purpose, what there is of drama in it is nicely put, 
and Mr. Corbet writes like a scholar anda gentleman. The open- 
ing of the book is especially bright; but these are coruscations 
only, and coruscations, however brilliant, do not make a successful 
novel, as a critic counts success. 

The good we have had to say of Church and Wife we are sorry 
not to be able to repeat of A of Limited Income; for, save 
in its purity of intention, this is a book which has really 
nothing to recommend it. It is feeble and flabby, irritatingly 


full of puerile bits of advice, like a lady’s version of 
an of puerile bits of advice, like a lady’s vers} 
Miss Beaumorice, the lady of limited income, brings in a “ g]j 
lemon slightly sweetened with sifted sugar.” This, she says, ig g 
styptic, the only one she has in the house; but Miss Partrj 
her friend, improves the occasion, and when she comes, she give, 
“twenty drops of diluted sulphuric acid in a wineglassful of 
water.” Elsewhere we are told that wet towels round the 
heads of reading men are apt to produce “ palsy of the brain”; we 
are treated to a description of Alured’s chamber gymnastj 
which the quiet little household of Miss Beaumorice takes to hg 
an earthquake; and we know that the author intentionally 

her younger readers a present of the formula for their benefit 
when Miss Beaumorice reckons up the household expenses with 
a view to retrenchment where possible, and, setting “a littl 
puddiug at eightpence or ninepence,” decides that it is hardly 
worth while to strike the small lux out of the domestic 
bill of fare, “and then more meat would be eaten.” We take 
this as a hint to young housekeepers, probably not without its 
value, but scarcely of sufficient importance to warrant the 
writing of a two-volume novel. Also we may perhaps, in the 
interests of art, demur to the prominence given to the sub. 
ject of eatables, from tea-cakes to strawberries, and to the foot. 
notes by which extracts or statements are referred to thei 
sources. It is all too much like jalap smothered in jam 
for our taste. If we must have the jam, let us take it 
honestly, and solace ourselves with wry faces, if they will solace 
us; but, for heaven’s sake, let us have our jam unmedicated 
and au naturel. Further, we would counsel the author of 
A Lady of Limited Income to put more life and “go” into 
her work than she has bestowed on the present story. Conver. 
sations are pleasant and profitable as a method of storytelling 
when well done; but they must be well done, else they are 
miserably tedious. In this book they are miserably tedious 
because ae are pointless. The story is mainly made up of the 
most puerile incidents amplified by the weakest talk. There 
is no briskness, no life, no nature; we have a disquisi- 
tion on loyalty and a panegyric on the Queen, a disquisition 
on ritualism, and the condemnation of a sister for her ex- 
cesses, which seem to consist mainly in fasting, wearing a 
chaplet, and carrying an emblazoned Prayer-book. But we 
must confess ourselves incompetent to speak very distinctly 
of the second volume; for our patience gave way after the first, 
and we have only looked into it here and there. Life is very 
short, and its duties are many andheavy. We have failed to find 
the half-hour so worthless that it might be profitably employed in 
reading through to the end a book so weak and tiresome as this, 
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